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Notes of the Week 


UITE an unnecessary emphasis is being 

placed on personal considerations in some of the 

election speeches, particularly, perhaps, in those 
of Lord Birkenhead. It ought to be possible to fight an 
election which (whether the chief actors realize it or 
not) is entirely based on principle, without the intru- 
sion of elements of this kind. The new Government 
may be deficient, in the sense that it does not easily 
appeal to those who demand that its members should 
be readily recognizable from their photographs in the 
papers or in cinema theatres. But character and. 
capacity have a very slender relation to notoriety, and 
itis the duty of all of us who are electors to see that 
the distinction is carefully kept. | We mention Lord 
Birkenhead in this matter with regret because, though 
he is better qualified than most politicians to state with 
cogency and force the principles on which the election 
is being fought, he has apparently chosen to make it, 
80 far as he individually is concerned, a matter of ‘per- 
sonal attack. It would be very easy for Conservatives, 
who are not of his way of thinking, to reply in the same 
"ay, and possibly it might be embarrassing. We 
Prefer not to do so. But, however reluctant the sup- 
ge of the new Government may be to embark on 
ihe distasteful task of bandying words and personal 
comments with their opponents, it may, unless Mr 


Lloyd George’s Supporters are not more careful, be- 
come inevitable. 


NO “ CORNER” IN ABILITY 


We object also to the assumption, not always tacit, 
that the late Government had, so to speak, a ‘‘corner”’ 
in the administrative brains of the country, and that 
Mr. George’s cabinet consisted entirely of brilliant 
villains, while Mr. Law’s is composed of upright nin- 
compoops. Nonsense, of course. But cleverness (of 
which the late Government had too much) is not quite 
the same thing as wisdom or even ability. Monkeys 
are clever, but they are not patterns of wisdom. We 
believe that there is quite as much real ability in Mr. 
Law’s cabinet as in Mr, George’s, and a great deal 
more wisdom and sobriety and judgment. That there 
is less cleverness, sharpness and facility we readily, 
and cheerfully, admit. 


HONOUR AMONG—OPPORTUNISTS 


We confess that we are heartily sick of the clamour 
that is being raised about ‘“‘ loyalty,”’ 
‘** personal position,’’ etc., by some of our opportunists 
who find themselves out of office. Mr. McKenna is 
‘* disloyal ’’ to Mr. Asquith because he speaks at a 
Conservative meeting; Lord Birkenhead’s ‘‘ honour ” 
bids him stand by Mr. Lloyd George in the busy wilder- 
ness; Mr. Churchill, at any cost to his convictions, 
will ‘‘ never desert Mr. Micawber’’ in the shape of 
Lord Birkenhead. What the devil does the country 
care about these personal pacts and entanglements? 
And what are all these loyalties worth, if they are not 
secondary to loyalty to the country and to one’s convic- 
tion? The plain truth is that no politician or person 
appointed to serve the State has the right to form any 
alliance which can supersede or interfere with his duty 
to that service; nor must he place himself in a position 
where the indulgence of a personal loyalty can deflect 
his loyalty to the State. 


THE CENTRAL OFFICE 


This election has happened at the moment chosen 
for it by the Conservative Party and especially by Sir 
George Younger. It is therefore astonishing to find 
that on Saturday last—one week before nomination— 
there were 159 seats with no candidate at all—many of 
them places where a vigorous advocacy of conservatism 
might secure election—and that at the same time there 
were men who were willing to stand in localities with 
which they were acquainted if they could secure the 
attention and sympathy of the Central Office. No 
doubt wisely, Lord Salisbury has merged his organiza- 
tion in the main Conservative machine, but there are 
still going about people who represent or purport to 
represent the party authorities which alone can give or 
withhold recognition of a candidature. What relation, 
if any, do these men bear to the Conservative Party 
as a whole? What are their credentials? And in so 
far as the necessary arrangements between a constitu- 
ency without a candidate and a would-be candidate who 
knows the constituency are concerned, are such ar- 
rangements being made at all? 


VICARS OF BRAY 


We ask these questions because we hear many re- 
ports of unsuitable candidates flung suddenly into un- 
familiar conditions, of local associations unable to find 
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their own area to fight the seat ; and because we suspect 
that the hurried and hand-to-mouth proceedings of the 
Central Office may easily lead to the adoption of the 
kind of candidate who was plentiful enough in 1918. 
To his presence was largely due the ineffective- 
ness of the late parliament—the man who easily 
and rapidly adopted the convictions of the win- 
ning side, and, because he never really under- 
stood them, was unable to expound or defend them after- 
wards. We do not wish the Conservative Party to 
become, as the Labour Party has recently become, the 
refuge of calculation and ambition. The exposition of 
Labour policy has certainly suffered from this. So will 
that of Conservatism if the Central Office opens its 
urms too wide. 


SEX AND POLITICS 

Mr. Bonar Law has spoken in London to a large 
meeting advertised as ‘‘ for women only.’’ We must 
again protest against this differentiation of the sexes 
in political matters. The votes of men and women are 
identical in electoral value; similar motives urge each 
of them to exercise them in whatever direction they 
choose; any attempt to treat elections on a sex basis 
seems to us wholly bad. For this reason we are glad 
that Dame Helen Gwynne Vaughan, who is standing as 
a Conservative at Camberwell, is making no point of 
her sex nor any special appeal to what are alleged to be 
women’s interests. As for Mr. Law’s meeting, the 
placarding of a meeting for ‘* men only *’ or ‘* women 
only ’’ is so much associated in the minds of people 
with the discussion of sexual questions as to give a 
very false impression. What is there that the Prime 
Minister has got to say to women which cannot equally 
be said to men? In any case, what he said has been 
reported. We shall expect to hear no more of this. 


THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 


Despite the change of Government in this country 
and in Italy, it seems almost certain that the Peace 
Conference will be held at Lausanne on or about 
November 13, as suggested by Britain and France. 
The sooner it is held the better; the difficulties it has 
to face are very serious, and delay will not make them 
less. We welcome signs in the French Press of a 
better and much friendlier feeling towards Britain, 
especially as it evidently arises from the realization, 
no matter how late in the day, of the fact that, in the 
main, French and British interests in the Near East 
are so much the same as to indicate a common policy. 
A notable thing about the Conference will be the 
absence from it of two of the chief figures in recent 
phases of the Greco-Turkish controversy. Yussuf 
Pasha, the Foreign Minister of the Angora Govern- 
ment, has had to resign owing to ill-health. Of per- 
haps greater significance is it that M. Franklin Bouil- 
lon, whose actions cannot be said to have endeared 
him to Britain, has declined M. Poincaré’s invitation 
to become a delegate. 


FRANCE AND THE RHINELAND 


We observe that the Manchester Guardian, a news- 
paper ordinarily very careful about the authenticity and 
authority of its news, has published the text of a docu- 
ment which purports to be a report, recently presented 
to M. Poincaré by a M. Dariac, on the industrial 
capacity of the areas in Germany at present occupied 
by the Allied armies and the means by which it is 
believed they can be exploited in French interests. We 
are reluctant to think that the French Government will 
lend itself to a policy of this kind. The ability of Ger- 
many to pay reparations, which admittedly ought to be 
exacted to the last penny consistent with the economic 
interests of the Allied states, does not depend on the 
industries of the Rhineland but on Germany as a whole. 
If it were once to be admitted that occupation of a 
geographical area justified some kind of ‘ attach- 
ment ’’ with a view to indemnity, we should logically 
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have to push our military obligations in Germany very 
much further than has been contemplated, even nd 
France. It is unfortunate that M. Poincaré, who has 
shown recently a disposition to be reasonable in other 
questions—like the Near East—should have received 
such a report, but not necessarily to be believed that 
he will act upon it. 


A DANGEROUS TRIUMPH 


Fascismo has triumphed more swiftly and completely 
than most people could have thought possible. Three 
weeks ago, as we noted at the time, Signor Mussolini 
the Fascists’ leader, demanded a general election, os 
pain of a revolution. The Facta Government did 
nothing, and the revolution, evidently directed and 
carried out according to plan, has taken place and, 
attended by very little disorder or bloodshed, has not 
only swept that Government from the scene, but has 
put a Fascist Government in power, with Signor 
Mussolini as Prime Minister. This result seems to 
have been largely due to the action of the King, who 
at a critical moment. let it be known that he accepted 
the new situation with its implications. It is much too 
soon to express an opinion on these events or on their 
probable outcome, but we cannot lose sight of the fact 
that the Fascists have been successful through uncon- 
stitutional pressure—founded indeed on violence, or the 
immediate threat of violence. On the other hand, it 
is only right to say that the new Government has begun 
well with respect to its foreign policy, of the tendency 
of which there had been some suspicion owing to cer- 
tain declarations of the Fascist chiefs prior to the 
revolution. In telegrams to Mr. Bonar Law and to 
M. Poincaré, Signor Mussolini states his conviction 
that the solidarity of the Three Allies is indispensable 
to the effectiveness of their political action. This is 
certainly the right note, particularly with respect to the 
Near East. 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 


Two or three weeks ago we commented on the 
curious but persistent rumours that were in circulation 
of the withdrawal of France from Syria, owing to 
Kemalist pressure and the cost of the administration 
of this mandated territory. What gave some sub- 
stance to these rumours at the time was the fact that 
the Kemalists had, by erecting a tariff wall between 
Cilicia (which, it may be recalled, was handed back to 
them by the French) and Syria, practically destroyed 
the whole trade of North Syria. Now comes the news 
that General Gouraud, the High Commissioner of 
Syria, has resigned, the ostensible reason being that the 


credits he had requested of twenty-seven million francs ° 


had been cut down to seven millions by the French Go- 
vernment. Touching this it is worthy of note that a lead- 
ing Paris journal asks: ‘‘ Can it be that the policy of 
mandates in general, so costly to the mandatory 
countries, may be revised altogether at some not dis- 
tant day?’’ Bearing in mind Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia, we think all this is very interesting. We should 
like to know just what is behind it. 


TURK AND MOHAMMEDAN 


The apparently imminent alteration in the status of 
the Sultan of Turkey, from whom Rafet Pasha is said 
to have exacted the abdication of temporal power, 
ought when effected to change Indian Mohammedan 
feeling towards Turkey and consequently towards 
Great Britain. Ever since the end of 1918 there has 
been a curious difference of opinion between the aver- 
age Turk and the average Indian Mohammedan. 
While the former has increasingly regarded the Sultan 
as the dupe or accomplice of the Allies, the latter has 
persisted in viewing him as a patriot monarch coerced 
by them. Full revelation of the Angora attitude to 
wards the Sultan must disconcert many Indian Moham- 
medans, and the more orthodox will certainly fail to 
recognize their ideal of a Caliph in one lacking the 
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ry temporal power to defend and spread Islam. But as 
in two at least of the most violent Indian Mohammedan 
as itators were inspired more by hostility to Great 
er Britain in India than by devotion to the Caliph or to 
ed Turkey, there may be considerable reluctance and 
lat delay in facing the facts that Nationalist Turkey has 
no great use for the Sultan and that he negotiates with 
those whom the Sheik’ul Islam, with his approval, ex- 
communicated. 
- ENGLAND AND THE WASHINGTON TREATY 
ni, Last week, in a leading article entitled ‘ A Real 
on Foreign Policy,’ we brought forward the Washington 
did Conference treaties as a matter that should immedi- 
and ately engage the attention of the Government, and we 
nd, make no apology for returning to the subject, for in 
not our view it is not only of the greatest but of the most 
has pressing importance. The treaty we had chiefly in 
nor mind was that which provides for naval disarmament, 
; to principally the naval disarmament of Britain. Pro- 
who ceeding on the assumption that the treaty would be 
pted ratified by the Five Powers concerned, the late Govern- 
| too ment carried out a big programme of reductions in the 
their Navy. Japan has followed suit, though to what ex- 
fact tent precise information is lacking. Neither France 
\con- nor Italy has ratified this treaty. The Secretary of the 
r the U.S. Navy has stated categorically that America will 
d, it make no reductions in her fleet till the treaty is ratified 
egun by all the interested Powers. In these circumstances 
lency we ask whether the British programme of reductions 
) cer- isto be gone on with, and if so, for how long a time? 
o the We beg to put these questions to Mr. Amery, to whom, 
nd to on his appointment to the office of First Lord, we offer 
iction our congratulations. We should be happier about him 
\sable ifhe had not been a member of the late administration ; 
his is but he has a good record for sound work, and he is 
to the now assured of a political future. We think that one 
of the first things he should do is to make a clear state- 
ment of the British naval position vis-a-vis this treaty. 
o te LORD READING 
ilation In our issue of October 21 we stated that we under- 
ng to stood Lord Reading was coming home. Two or 
tration three days later some of our London contemporaries 
> sub- made use of this statement, without acknowledgment, 
ct that but embroidered it by suggesting that Lord Reading’s 
etween return to this country was due to ill-health. This was 
yack to not exactly the information of which we were 
stroyed possessed. Next the papers of India took up the tale, 
le news and considered it in all its aspects, according to their 
yner_ of fancy. Then came ‘‘ authoritative ’’ denials of the 
that the news—Lord Reading was not returning home. All we 
1 francs ' J have to do in this matter is to reiterate our statement, 
nch Go- as we have good reason to believe that it is correct. 
ad- 
acy of BOLSHEVIK IMPERIALISM 
indatory At last the Japanese have evacuated Vladivostok, 
not dis- J§ the Whites are dispersed, and the great Pacific port is 
Mesopo- @ "the hands of Russia again—a Russia that, although 
e should itis Red, is not less Imperialistic than the Russia of 
the Tsars. ‘* With the taking of Vladivostok the war 
over,” said Lenin, according to the remarkable inter- 
view published in last Sunday’s Observer, which 
status of fj Ses what purports to be a full statement of the 
1a is said § Policy of the Soviet Government. Rumania, Poland, 
1 power, ff %d the New Baltic States would be glad to know that 
ammedan i ‘le war was over, but they cannot believe it to be true, 
towards f * they are constantly subjected to Bolshevik intrigues 
there has [ “d propaganda of the most subversive kind. Even 
the aver- ff “th respect to the Far East Lenin’s statement is not 
:mmedan. ‘te correct, for the Japanese still maintain their 
he Sultan § °cupation of the northern part of the island of Sakha- 
latter has  ", though the Treaty of Portsmouth gave them only 
h coerced fl the Southern half. And Japan’s withdrawal from 
titude to Vladivostok matters very little, for her power is so 
n Moham- @ $eat in all that area of the Pacific that she could have 
ily fail tof" again in her hands without much trouble, if that 
cking the fs her will. With respect to the Near East, Lenin 
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spoke as if there was a genuine community of interests 
in that quarter between the Soviets and the Kemalists, 
but reports from Angora, which suggest the repudia- 
tion of the treaty between them, show that, this is not 
the case. The Turks know very well that Soviet 
Russia, like Imperialist Russia, has her own ideas of 
the future of Constantinople and the Straits. 


AN UNCIVIL SERVICE 

When a man enters the Civil Service he voluntarily 
gives up the exercise of some of the ambitions and 
opportunities of ordinary life. There have been— 
though only in recent years—several cases of civil 
servants leaving the service on retirement, or before it, 
to take up business positions, but we do not recall any 
similar to that of Mr. A. W. Cope, who has just left 
the service of the Irish Office, to which he had been lent 
by the Board of Customs and Excise, to conduct Mr. 
Lloyd George’s election campaign. That the finan- 
cial inducement was very considerable has been re- 
ported, and is not denied by Mr. Cope himself. On the 
other hand, his leaving the service of the country to 
engage in purely partisan political activities does seem 
an infringement of the spirit of the institution to which 
he belonged. We must hope he will not be an en- 
couragement to others to follow his example. 


WASTE OF ABILITY 


Unemployment, without definition of its character, 
is probably receiving adequate attention in election 
literature, but we miss due recognition of the peculi- 
arity of some of the unemployment from which the 
country is suffering. In consequence of the war, and 
of demobilization at a time when every industry, trade 
and profession was disorganized or impoverished, or 
both, we have among the unemployed, or misemployed, 
an exceptionally large percentage of men with directive 
ability. The problem of this class ought not to be con- 
sidered as merely part of unemployment in general ; 
for the right employment of men with directive ability 
is a condition of the revival of prosperity. To secure 
employment for a man of this class is not only to 
lessen by one the number of the needy; it is not only 
to relieve private distress; it is to hasten employment 
for the rank and file of the unemployed. Indeed, were 
it possible to provide suitable opportunities for all 
directive ability at present unusued or misused in the 
country, the solution of the general unemployment 
problem would follow automatically ere long. To the 
cry, Work for all who can work, we should add, 
Especially for those who can create work for others. 
We deprecate State intervention, but would urge on all 
employers separate and combined action to minimize 
the waste of ability apparent on all sides, and we 
appeal to public opinion against the few employers 
who think it both clever and charitable to put the 
potential leader of the team to mechanical unitary 
work. 


THE POLICE INQUIRY 


It is understood that the police authorities have con- 
ducted a private inquiry into the circumstances which 
have led to frivolous and unjustifiable persecutions in 
the case of people’s alleged conduct in Hyde Park, One 
of the results of this inquiry, which is in accordance with 
the suggestion which we made ourselves, appears to be 
that the charge sheet of each police court is not to be 
available for inspection by newspaper reporters with- 
out a magistrate’s order. We do not share the fear 
that this procedure will affect the publicity which is 
undoubtedly necessary for the efficient administratior 
of justice, but it does of course imply a danger to any- 
one who may be accused. There have been many cases 
in which the knowledge that a prosecution was being 
undertaken has brought forward the testimony of 
people who can establish the innocence of the de- 
fendant, but who otherwise would never have known 
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THE COURAGE OF NEGATION 


E observe in some quarters a disposition to 
W criticize the Prime Minister on the ground 
that his policy is purely negative, that he has 
made no promises, and that his public utterances since 
he took office have been merely of a tentative and ex- 
planatory kind. Like the criticisms of his Cabinet, 
which when examined reduce themselves to the simple 
fact that the features of the new Ministry are less 
familiar to the public than those of the old, the utter- 
ances of people who complain on these grounds do not 
so much criticize Mr. Bonar Law as themselves. They 
prove that the Lloyd George regime, with its cultiva- 
tion of personal notoriety, its ample readiness to make 
promises which it had neither the means nor, in some 
cases, the intention to fulfil, and its general desire 
to keep the electorate, so to speak, on the move under 
the impulsion of some fresh excitement, has become a 
habit with the British people. So much so, that a 
statesman who says in public what anyone taking over 
new and immense responsibilities would certainly 
be thought mad for not thinking. in private, is 
treated as if he had no mind of his own. We invite 
those of our readers who are electors to consider what 
has happened to the promises which were to be 
liquidated by the Government which has just fallen. 
The House of Lords was to be reformed—nothing has 
been done. The housing problem was to be dealt with, 
and though one Minister resigned over it, the attempt 
to fasten on the State the responsibility of providing 
what ought to be the result of the efforts of the indi- 
vidual has conspicuously failed. The Kaiser was to 
be put on his trial and hanged—he has never been put 
on his trial, and to-morrow he is going to be married. 
Reparations which were to be exacted from Germany, 
by the vigorous policy of Mr. Lloyd George, to the 
utmost farthing, have (in our opinion, very wisely) been 
reduced in practice, both as to amount and as to dates 
of payment materially mitigated. They remain a pro- 
blem for the new Government. “We venture to say 
that not one of the electoral promises of 1918 has in 
fact been fulfilled. In the face of that fact is it reason- 
able to attack Mr. Bonar Law, because he is 
courageous and candid enough to take stock of his 
position, and not to be deflected into the easy way of 
offering his constituents, who are the country as a 
whole, anything and everything, when none of these 
offers can after the election be made effective? 


It would have been easy for him to have, at once, 
and without examining the financial situation, promised 
a substantial reduction in direct taxation. A shilling 
off the income tax would be a very popular promise 
with everybody, and such is the fallibility of human 
nature, the mere statement of such a desire or inten- 
tion, uttered in the Lloyd Georgian manner as if it 
were already in effect accomplished, would be sufficient 
to attract many additional votes from people who were 
thoughtless or indifferent. It would have been easy 
to promise the immediate evacuation of the areas which 
we hold under the Mandates and to gratify the news- 
paper magnates of the new Little-Englandism by doing 
so. It would have been easy to have offered houses for 
all, homes for heroes, making Germany pay, and all 
the rest of it in the fervent accents of 1918. Should 
we, however, have respected Mr. Bonar Law more if 
he had done so? We venture to think that we should 
not, and that he will in fact retain, and in an increasing 
measure receive, the confidence and respect of the 
electorate just in so far as he maintains his present at- 
titude of caution and his present determination to resist 
the temptation to avoid the public purveyance of those 
large, generous and unresulting emotions which are 
the stock-in-trade of Mr. Lloyd George. . 

Take, for instance, the whole business of what is 
called ‘‘ Social reform,’’ the advocacy of which meant 
all the difference between Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 


Asquith, and which was indeed the main asset of the 
late Prime Minister apart from the belief of himself 
and his followers that he had won the war. [t 
duced three new Ministers—Labour, National Sery; 

and Reconstruction—one of which still exists 7 
burdened the Treasury with business which pags 
unfitted to undertake, caused the Local Government 
Board to swell itself to unexpected and unwelcome 
dimensions and become the Ministry of Health. It 
encouraged every local authority whose members were 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s way of thinking to absurd 
extravagance, deflected the Board of Education from 
its normal activities to problems with which it was 
unfitted and unfinanced to cope. In short, it altered 
the whole conception on which our methods of govern- 
ment were based. We complain, and justly, of an 
excessive bureaucracy. In fact it has been imposed 
upon us not so much by our own will but by the activity 
of Mr. Lloyd George. What other way is there of 
dealing with a situation created by such a policy than 
by removing it altogether? We need in all this ques- 
tion of internal politics negation and negation only. 


It is easy to be deceived by words in these matters. 
What is a positive policy? Is it more positive to give 
gay promises which you may find yourself unable to 
realize, than merely to feel your way, and say that you 
are doing so? The only test of a policy is its capacity 
for being translated into action; and if Mr. Lloyd 
George, as he certainly did, made all kinds of promises 
which never got beyond the edge of his election plat- 
form, who are he and his supporters that they should 
sneer at Mr. Bonar Law? Mr. Law’s task is, indeed, 
specially severe, and the difficulty of stating his inten- 
tions proportionately great. He has to cut away an 
overgrowth of bureaucracy which has entwined itself 
into the whole machine of government with such 
elaboration as almost to defy disentanglement. He 
would like to destroy the Ministry of Labour, but has 
been obliged to leave it because unemployment insur- 
ance is conducted through it, and that must be carried 
on till the true Conservative policy of encouraging and 
obliging each trade to carry out its own unemployment 
insurance has been put in action; but that 
will take time to organize. He would have 
preferred to abolish the Ministry of Pensions, and no 
doubt would have done so if it had not been made 
plain that an electorate accustomed to the flamboyancy 
ot Mr. Lloyd George had been deluded with the belief 
that pensions depended in some degree on the existence 
of a Minister at a considerable salary to look after them, 
and that if the Minister were removed their security 
would be affected. 


What we Conservatives have to face is nothing less 
than the re-education of the English peonle. to lead it 
back to its old and tried wavs of self-reliance, to a 
sense of personal responsibilitv for half those aspects of 
our daily life as to which politicians have either bullied 
or coaxed us into the belief that thev will do for us 
but which we ought to do for ourselves—and above 
all to our old scepticism of the vividness and flash of 
demagogy, however attractive and illuminating it may 
annear to be. We believe that the mood in which Mr. 
Bonar Law has approached his responsibilities as 
Prime Minister, is one. which marches with this re- 
educational spirit. So far from regretting the 
‘** negativeness ’’ imputed to him bv his. opponents, we 
applaud it and the courage which made him frank 
enouch to state it and not to be afraid of the obvious 
reproach. In times like the present the announcement 
of a negative policy is an act of high moral courage. 
Liberalism, which likes to. make experiment on the 


lives and at the expense of others, and consequently 
has no difficulty in producing ‘ programmes ” an 


promises, affects to sneer at Mr. Law’s honesty and 
caution; but for our part we desire to thank him for 
a candid and courageous utterance. 


for 
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CONSERVATIVE AMMUNITION AND 
ADVICE FOR CANDIDATES 
AND ELECTORS 


I. For CANDIDATES. 


E venture to make these suggestions to candi- 
dates—some of them to all candidates and the 


rest to Conservative candidates specially. 
All candidates ought to realize that whoever—man or 
woman—gives a vote is at least as likely to be aware 
of the elements of politics as those who ask for it. A 
heckler is therefore not a professional nuisance, but 
nearly always an expert in something—quite often with 
a genuine desire for information. 


Never deal with special interests in your constituency 
otherwise than in a public meeting. Do not see deputa- 
tions who want to enlist your support for any policy, 
or promise you their votes as a condition of your sup- 


porting it, except in the presence of other electors. 


Do not rely on the support of popular speakers sent 
down by your Central Office, whatever it may be. The 
electors want to choose you and not somebody from 
another constituency who is either a Minister or an ex- 
Minister. 


Do not be afraid to answer questions, and devote one 
or two of your meetings to answering questions only. 
You are not, if you are a Conservative candidate, called 
upon to do anything except to reassert the policy of 
the Prime Minister, who proposes nothing except to go 
back to the old and tried methods of British Adminis- 
tration. 


Do not, therefore, as a Conservative candidate, make 
promises which have not been made by your leaders and 
which cannot be fulfilled. Every constituency is strewn 
with the promises of 1918, given cheerfully by people 
who believed that they could be carried out though they 
cannot and never will be. 


Do not treat women voters as if they were some 
particular part of the electorate which needs to be 
cajoled or argued with apart from the rest of the 
constituency. They are voters like the rest of us and 
ought to be so treated. 


Do not—this for Conservative electors—forget that 
the policy of conservatism, which is larger than the 
party, is to put an end 


(a) to State trading ; 


(b) to all wasteful expenditure on enterprise not 
incapable of being conducted by the individual him- 
self ; 


(c) to overseas commitments which are not of 
value to Great Britain; while being careful not to 
support any withdrawal from obligations in which 
the dignity, honour and safety of the Empire are 
involved ; 


(d) to the bestowal of honours and the making of 
appointments which degrade the King’s Government 
and affect its credit; 


(e) to all wasteful expenditure on bureaucracy, 
however established it may appear and however 
powerful may be the agencies pressing for its 
permanence. 


II. For ELecrors. 


We suggest that electors should ask their candidates 
for an unequivocal declaration— 


(2) Against the Labour Party policy of ‘‘ Work 
or Maintenance,’’ which assumes that the community 
can afford to pay those who will not work, and that 


any such obligation lies on the State, apart from the 
industrial and commercial elements which comprise 
it except to look after those who are not able to look 
after themselves ; 


(b) against any kind of promise, however specious, 
to increase the obligations on the taxpayer by ask- 
ing him to undertake responsibilities which he ought 
to pay for out of his own pocket, and be free to 
avoid if he wishes to do so; 


(c) against any foreign policy which does not 
recognize the right of England to take whatever 
action in international affairs may be necessary for 
the honour of the country ; 


(d) against any Irish policy which imperils the 
security of Ulster, or the protection of those people 
in Ireland outside Ulster for whose safety we are 
still morally responsible. It is admitted that the 
Irish treaty must be honoured. It is not admitted 
that its being honoured implies the abandonment of 
our duty to see that the Irish Free State behaves like 
any other Dominion ; 


(e) against any interference with Free Trade, on 
which the reconstruction of our industry depends. 


Verse 


THE BURIAL OF SIR ASKING FOR MORE 
(A DISSOLUTION PARODY) 


OT a crumb was left, not a currency note 
As his corpse to the hustings we hurried. 
Not a soldier proffered a farewell vote 
O’er the grave where our Nero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of Knight 
_ With the honours he loved to be sharing : 
By the Evening Star’s electric light 
And the Herald’s daily flaring. 


No tax-free coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him, 
But he lay like a sandwich-man taking his rest 
With all his advertisements round him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said 
And unfit for publication, 

But we gazed on Lloyd George’s face and read 
Of a nation’s nationalization. 


We thought as we hollowed his double bed 
_That hollowness might have been wiser. 
It was doleful to think of the doles that he shed, 
And the coals and controls—and the Kaiser ! 


Nightly they’ll talk of the whisky that’s gone, 
With his beer and his fear they’ll upbraid him. 

Yet by trips and by tips he’ll intrigue to go on 
In the grave where Great Britain has laid him. 


But half of our heavy task was done, 
(His ‘‘axes’’ and taxes were heavy), 

When we caught the report of a Bolshevik gun, 
And the ‘‘ boom ”’ of a Capital Levy. 


Swiftly and gladly we laid him down— 
Anti-militarist though gory ; 

Grave the epicene’s epitaph on Limestone— 
“* Neither Whig was he nor Tory.” 


WALTER SICHEL 
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WHELPS FOR THE LION 
\ LTHOUGH ancestor-worship, as a religion, is 


confined to certain Orientals, the spirit which 

empedestals and enshrines the men of bygone 
generations may be said to be shared by all nations 
and by none to a greater degree than by our own. Our 
leaders look for guidance to the statesmen and 
warriors of the past, our writers seek inspiration from 
the great masters of the Hanoverian Age, the veriest 
‘‘ man in the street’’ speaks unthinkingly of ‘‘ the 
good old days’? or demands, with truculence, to be 
informed of the words employed by a Liberal leader in 
the penultimate decade of the last century. 

Yet we cannot be said to ‘‘ dwell ’’? on the past in 
that sense of the word which has such painful associa- 
tions for racegoers. If we aver that they were giants 
in those days we have, nevertheless, no inclination to 
rest on the laurels which those giants earned. Rather 
do we regard their deeds as an incentive, a standard 
by which we can gauge the greatness or insignificance 
of our own endeavours. We cherish whatever reminds 
us of the traditions which our fathers established, but 
we are not averse to having before our eyes some 
evidence that those traditions have been fully main- 
tained by Englishmen of our own generation. It is 
therefore to be regretted that in Sir Doveton Sturdee’s 
eloquent appeal for the preservation of H.M.S. Victory 
no hint can be read that the events of more recent 
times might, with advantage, be memorialized in a 
similar manner. The movement for the preservation 
of the Victory has the full sympathy and support of the 
SaturpDAy REviEW, yet it must not be forgotten that 
ier value to the present generation is greatly enhanced 
»y the fact that she was, until 1914, a reminder of the 
rlorious deeds of our Navy in the last war in which 
our sea-power had been seriously challenged. But it 
may well be that the next generation will be prompted 
by the sight of this hallowed relic to inquire whether 
there was not anything done by the Navy in the 
greatest war in history, of which the memory deserved 
to be perpetuated. 

We cannot believe that so brilliant an exponent of 
modern warfare as Sir Doveton has proved to be is to 
be numbered among those who 

Everything that’s fresh and new 
And pronounce it crude and mean 
or that he will deem sacrilegious a suggestion that any 
fund raised for the preservation of a monument to the 
naval achievements of our countrymen might, in part, 
be devoted to save the Lion from the ship-breakers. 
The distinction enjoyed by the latter vessel cannot, it is 
true, be compared with that which can be claimed for 
the Victory, yet she flew in action, on three occasions, 
the flag of one who was, beyond dispute, the outstand- 
ing figure of the war at sea, whose part in the Battle 
of Jutland will, in the opinion of posterity, rank with 
the exploits of our greatest naval heroes. The sublime 
conceit which induced Nelson to offer his coveted 
decorations as a mark for French muskets commands 
our admiration no less because we reflect with pleasure 
that Beatty, followed with mixed feelings by his staff, 
forsook the shelter of the conning-tower for the un- 
hampered view afforded by the exposed upper bridge. 
No seaman can ever forget that Nelson’s last thoughts 
were for the safety of his ships in the impending gale, 
but that is no reason why our sons should not be told 
of the major of Marines who, in his dying agony, gave 
the order which saved the Lion from sharing the fate 
of the Queen Mary. 

The objections to the reprieve of the Lion may be 
said to be two-fold—the alleged infringement of the 
Washington Convention and the expense which would 
be involved in preserving and maintaining so large a 
ship. The first objection seems, to minds unversed in the 
subtleties of Arcadian politics, to be worthy of little con- 
sideration. To suggest that the retention of a dis- 


mantled, disembowelled battle-cruiser of a type alread 
obsolete is in contravention of an unratified pe 
unlikely-to-be-ratified agreement is to suggest that the 
possession of a Sedgemoor relic renders a Somerset. 
shire freeholder liable to criminal proceedings. More. 
over, if, as is said, it be necessary to obtain the sanc. 
tion of Washington we may derive comfort from the 
fact that recent experience has taught America to 
beware the pitfalls inseparable from a too-literal inter. 
pretation of the written word. The second objection js 
one which we do not pretend to underrate. If difficulty 
has been experienced in preserving a ship built of weli- 
seasoned oak and riding many feet above her normal 
draught, how much more serious must prove the task 
of those who would keep afloat a steel ship of a dis. 
placement many times as great? Yet we are inclined 
to think that this difficulty can be met by some such 
methods as professional engineers have pointed out in 
our correspondence columns. There is, however, the 
companion problem of keeping the ship ‘‘in condition” 
above water: for a ship is in as much need of con- 
stant grooming as any thoroughbred, and the feelings 
of a good commander after a few days in the dockyard 
are too poignant to bear contemplation. In the case 
of the Victory the necessary hands were supplied by 
the Admiralty, but in these times no assistance from 
the Treasury can be expected. There is, however, a 
solution of the problem which we offer to those who, 
while anxious to preserve a monument to the deeds of 
the present generation, are yet unwilling that such 
monument should be entirely lacking in intrinsic value. 

A man-of-war such as the Lion is a floating work- 
shop. She has on board facilities for instruction in 
many technical trades and could, at small cost, be fitted 
to supply the requirements of aspirants to any indus- 
trial vocation. Our suggestion is that the Lion should 
be converted into a training establishment for boys who 
are a charge upon the charity of the nation. The 
accommodation is ample, and such portions of the ship 
as have an especial sentimental value could be left as 
intact as concessions to Washington will permit. The 
boys would not, unless they wished it, be trained for 
the sea, but they would imbibe something of the tradi- 
tions and genius of the sailor and they would experi- 
ence the joys which boat-work gives to youngsters of 
every class and race. Under well-chosen instructors 
they would keep the ship clean, and the necessary funds 
for their maintenance and for that of the staff could be 
raised by a combined appeal to patriotism and charity. 

The scheme may well seem impracticable. What 
similar scheme has not seemed so? Yet we are loth to 
consider that it is incapable of fulfilment. Three and 
a half centuries ago, when another Lion flew the flag 
of the Lord Admiral, there were attached to her several 
light craft which were appropriately designated ‘* The 
Lion’s Whelps.’’ Is it too much to hope that the day 
will come when every employer and every Labour 
leader who has the interests of industry at heart will 
be compelled to admit that the whelps which the Lion 
sends him are the pick of the labour market? And is 
it possible to conceive a more fitter destiny for the ship 
which, more than any other, bears witness to the fact 
that the example of their ancestors was not lost on the 
Englishmen of to-day ? 


MR. COATES AND SOME PROGRAMMES 
By DyNnELEy 


FTER Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Albert Coates! 
Are some years Mr. Coates has held a kind of 

premiership among British conductors. He has 
built up a popularity by the violence of his personality, 
by the wizardry of his exertions, by his ability to ob- 
tain brilliant effects of colour. But those are un- 
stable foundations for a great reputation. We soon 
tire of tours de force, and conjuring tricks lose their 
fascination once we perceive how they are done. So it 
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happened that on Monday eyening of last week, at the 
end of the ‘ Eroica Symphony,’ the audience refrained 
from applause. The sparse hand-clapping hardly ac- 
companied from the rostrum this conductor, who is 
ysed to a dozen re-calls. The audience had been bored. 
it was no fault of the great and popular classic that it 
could not bear the super-imposition upon its solid dig- 
nity of so much crude brilliance. Its beams were not 
made to stand such stresses. Modern music, when it 
depends less upon its architecturai framework than on 
decorative effects, responds elastically to this treatment. 
But Beethoven is too rigid, and collapsed under the 
strain. 

During this performance, indeed, I could not once 
detect the true spirit of Beethoven. It sounded like a 
travesty, which might be called (after the manner of 
Mr. Squire), ‘‘ If Tschaikowsky had written the 
‘ Eroica Symphony.’ ’’ By the violence of his contrasts 
Mr, Coates entirely upset the balance of the orchestral 
parts, a balance always in jeopardy from the compara- 
tive size and brilliance of a modern orchestra. With 
an action, which suggests an angry artist laying on a 
thick streak of colour with a palette-knife, he forced 
the tone until it became toneless, and the string-players 
in their efforts to obtain ever louder sforzandi rasped 
out their notes with hideous effect. The tempi were 
for the most part ill-calculated and in places so hurried 
as to make some passages—for instance, the horn 
melody in the trio—almost unplayable. The Scherzo, 
its virtue utterly gone out of it, sounded like pretty 
trippings of Mendelssohnian fairies. In effect, Mr. 
Coates’s methods produce a negation of rhythm and 
line. The music is chopped up vertically; horizontal 
movement, the sense of the phrase, the larger rhythm 
of the section, is destroyed. With a kind of oppor- 
tunism, whose bankrupt results are visible no less in 
musical performances than in politics, Mr. Coates 
snatches at the advantage of the moment, disregarding 
the problems of the next, or with a rash valour trust- 
ing to his ability to deal with them as they come. i 
attempted, without success, to apply to this perform- 
ance the test of the ‘‘ inner ear,’’ which Mr. Ernest 
Newman recently told us has enabled him to endure the 
deficiencies in the audible sounds. But the archi- 
tecture of the music was so broken up, that its lines 
were distorted beyond the power of the spiritual sense 
to recall their proper relations. 

New readings of the classics are only tolerable, when 
they shed new light upon their beauty. But Mr. Coates 
I have heard 
him emphasize a counterpoint figure to the obliteration 
of the melodic line for no apparent reason except that 
no one else has thought of doing it before. Yet he 
can surprise us with his excellence as much as by his 
faults. He played no tricks with the ‘ Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn.’ The performance was a little 
stolid; but the beauty of the work, which of all Brahms 
approaches nearest to the ideal of Bach, was unspoiled, 
and for a time I also was among the Brahmins. The 
music was allowed to speak for itself, not forced to 
express an alien mentality. I suspect, however, that 
Mr. Coates was not greatly interested in the ‘ Varia- 
tions,’ that what he really enjoyed was the clatter and 
passion of Tschaikowsky’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet Over- 
ture.” There he can use his palette-knife stroke, and 
the vermilion blazes out with dazzling effect. It mat- 
ters not that he stops beating time altogether; melo- 
drama is in place. He is right when he stresses the 
love-sick slobbering of the horn, which accompanies 
the melody yearning in wind and strings. Tschai- 
kowsky was like that, unbalanced, violent, maudlin. 

It is a relief to turn from this to Mozart and Mr. 
Sammons. I had not heard this violinist for two 
years or more. He has in that interval developed in 
assurance and in power to express his innate musician- 
ship. His tone is.not large, and it has not the throb 
and passion (though the exclusion of that quality from 
Mozart is defensible) that Kreisler put into his playing 
last Friday. But it has the same authentic sweetness, 
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which is a better thing to hear than the whip-like bril- 
liance of many virtuosi. And if the musicians of the 
London Symphony Orchestra ask what I mean when 
I criticize their string-tone, let them think of the 
Mozart Concerto and of the silver thread which rao 
through the leaden texture of their heavy-handed ac- 
companiment. 

It is not pleasant to write like this about an orchestra 
which in the past has earned a reputation among the 
conductors of all nations, so that they proclaimed 
English players unsurpassable. But even this is no: 
the sum of my indictment. If the orchestra is to main 
tain its prestige and keep the support of the musical 
public, it must look to its programmes. For there is 
no purge for the concert-hall like dullness. And the 
dullness of their programmes has noticeably increased 
in the last few years. It has, in part, been due to «. 
reaction against the modernist movement which over. 
whelmed us at the end of the war when money was 
looser. Audiences wearied of so much scintillation, 
surface brilliance without depth beneath. But the 
fault of the present lies not in its return to the classics, 
but in its stale repetitions of a few works and in the 
composition of the programmes. Is a worse combina- 
tion imaginable than that arranged for November 20? 
A Bruckner Symphony—well, we have had no Bruck- 
ner for a long time—is followed by three of the most 
hackneyed excerpts from Wagner, which may be heard 
a dozen times a year at popular concerts. It is a meal 
of plum-pudding, plum-pudding, and more plum-pud- 
ding. The same dead hand is laid upon many of the 
Philharmonic Society’s programmes. The ‘ Eroica ' 
is to be repeated by Mr. Coates—as if there were not 
nine Symphonies, and a few more—and ‘ Prometheus,’ 
his fiery war-horse, is to be trotted out of stable by 
both these organizations—once in conjunction with 
Holbrooke’s ‘ Bronwen,’ Liszt’s deadly ‘ Totentanz ’ 
and the Bacchanale from ‘ Tannhauser’! Let theic 
directors go to school to Sir Henry Wood for pro- 
gramme-construction. His fare is solid and plentiful, 
but it is varied and always includes a new or unfamiliar 
dish. On another plane, Mr. Gerald Cooper announces 
six concerts at the AZolian Hall. I heard the first of 
them, but have no space to say more than that I en- 
joyed every moment of it, and commend the series to 
my readers. Here is interest, here is scholarship with- 
out pedantry, here is a living joy in the performance 
of good things, and an escape from the dullness, which 
is turning our Symphony Concerts into museums, 
where the classics are anatomized and dead music is 
stuffed with tow. 


METAPHYSICS AND MELODRAMA 


By James AGATE 


Theatre, at the close of which an innocent man is 

condemned to death, is an offence against 
dramatic propriety and good manners. This is the 
greater pity in that the earlier acts of this melodrama 
by Messrs. Frank Dix and Leon M. Lion contain much 
which, after its kind, is interesting and likeable. The 
scene at the Old Bailey, dreadful in the strict sense, 
is an irrelevant horror of purely morbid appeal, pre- 
senting just that view of a murder trial which delights 
the vulture’s eye of Sunday’s carrion-journalist : the 
fainting spectator, the filing out of the jury, the sus- 
pense, the calling of the jurymen’s names, the awful 
apostrophe of the Judge. We are invited to gape at 
the trappings of death, to listen, for the fun of the 
thing, to the most appalling of all pronouncements. 
The actor who impersonated the Judge forgot his words 
on the first night and had to be prompted. This inci- 
dent, trivial in any other circumstance, brought one 
sharply to the perception that this was mummery, and 
mummery not in any way to be justified. I felt a guilty 
creature to be sitting at such a play. 


kz trial scene in ‘ The Balance’ at the Strand 
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There isn’t, really, any zsthetic justification for sheer 
horror. It is a whip to jaded appetite, it provides good 
scope for acting, and it accords with a recognized kink 
in human nature. (One enjoys many things which it 
would be difficult to justify; Chinamen, we know, will 
sit for hours watching simulated scenes of torture, 
though it may be doubted whether this is enjoined 
upon them by Confucius.) Further, one comes to regard 
the characters in a Grand Guignol play simply as 
models for experiment, as ‘‘ cases ’’ pure and simple, 
with which we take care not to establish human rela- 
tionship. If our authors had presented their Old 
Bailey scene as a separate ‘‘ turn,’’ our withers, per- 
haps, had been unwrung. They present it, however, 
as the pendant to a scene of admirable actuality, not 
as a consequence of a crime, but as a mere fluke of mis- 
carrying justice. The murder is an act of vengeance 
upon a scoundrel who has browbeaten and goaded a 
poor wretch whose wife he finally debauches. The last 
act would have had the Galsworthian sanctions if the 
dock had held not the innocent but the guilty. That a 
human being with whom we have every human sym- 
pathy should come to be hanged is a dreadful thing, 
but one which, since it happens, may be shown. The 
justification for the portrayal of a dreadful thing must 
be two-fold. It must be dramatically proper, whereby 
we mean inevitable; it must be proper on the score 
of manners. This is achieved when we are reminded 
that every man should be prepared to witness and even 
to do that which he reasonably deputes the law to do 
for him. It may be argued that since innocent men 
are sometimes condemned to death, that, too, may be 
portrayed. Not so. In the depicting of accident 
there is no esthetic propriety. 

Or our authors may say that their play is a melo- 
drama and not a tragedy. Leaving out the question 
of musical accompaniment, I cannot see any essential 
difference between the two. The difference is super- 
ficial, surely, one of treatment rather than of subject. 
Melodrama, says my dictionary, is ‘‘ a drama abounding 
in romantic sentiment and agonizing situations "—a 
definition which, ignoring what the pedants may have 
to say about the word “‘ romantic,” I am perfectly pre- 
pared to apply to the tragedy of ‘ King Lear.’ Perhaps 
we may say that tragedy is the matter of melodrama 
ennobled by poetry, whereas melodrama is the stuff of 
tragedy degraded by triviality. Tragedy teaches the 
spectator that if he be as big a fool as the hero he will 
come by the same nasty end. It ‘‘ learns” him to be 
a fool. The high-brow view of melodrama seems to be 
that since its misfortunes happen to none but fools, 
serious interest is uncalled for. That way, surely, 
disillusion lies. If the spectator is to enjoy farce, the 
actors must take it seriously; if he is to enjoy melo- 
drama, then he himself must take it seriously. The 
gallery at the Strand Theatre showed an inclination to 
huzza, and the stalls to titter, when the heroine de- 
clared her intention of selling her body that the fruits 
of her shame might provide fruit for the invalid. Now 
it seems to me that, according to their lights, the gal- 
lery had the clearer vision. Should she, or should she 
not, they inwardly debated; and put it to the cheer. 
The young woman was to me a thousand times more 
sympathetic than tragedy’s pale prig, Isabella. The 
father, rounding on his wayward daughter with the 
epithet which old Fleming hurled at Dahlia, is real with 
a dash of irony which the gallery appreciates. The 
old rogue does not really care, but in the presence of the 
quality it is fitting that he should make pretence of 
caring. He is one of those moralists of whom the 
popular ballad says quaintly, and with finality : 

In a quiet country village 
Her aged parents live; 
They drink the champagne wot she sends them, 
But they never can forgive. 
The gallery knows this verse, and if the stalls don’t 
know it they ought to. The boxes may object that they 
are distressed by melodrama’s medium of expression ; 
the gallery might say the same of Shakespeare. The root 


of the matter is in both forms of art, and in the simpl 
case the gallery seems to me to be the cleverer wl 
divining it. Here let me say that the gallery is ze 
cleverer because, having the simpler mind, it yet vlhinag 
how to put that simplicity to its proper use. Heedless 
of any babble about art, it translates all that js goi . 
on down there on the stage into terms of its oan 
experience. We who sit in the stalls should know how 
to translate in our turn, stop our ears to the common- 
place chatter of the commonplace playwright and re. 
clothe the bones of his play with thought of our own 
Somewhere, at some time, some woman has sold her 
honour, and the fact that a particular dramatist has not 
thought very nobly thereon does exempt your intel. 
lectuals from doing subtly that which the simple do 
naturally. Given the proper attitude of surrender to 
the medium, it is your finest mind who should get the 
most of enjoyment out of melodrama. Surrender to 
emotion, however, is the last thing your theatrical 
producer demands. The producers of this play insist 
upon surrender to their chairs and tables! I read that 
Mr. Tom Walls has entrusted the carving of the seats 
in the Old Bailey scene to the actual carpenter who 
constructed the original furniture. I can conceive no 
more dismal revelation of wrong-headedness. Why 
stop at the actual carpenter? Why not the actual 
dock itself? ‘‘ Furniture and Effects in the Trial 
Scene by the Central Criminal Court.’”’ “ Black 
Cap kindly lent by Mr. Justice Blank.”’ Faugh! 
It is because the last act of this play js 
hung on to scenes which only need sympathetic transla- 
tion to seem real even to fine minds that I object to it. 
To condone it because it is ‘‘ only melodrama” were 
very villainous criticism. The one gleam of satisfac- 
tion in this drab and horrible business is that it does 
not even come off. We know that the proceedings are 
all a farce, that we are being harrowed to no 
purpose, that the guilty man will make con- 
fession at the end. And therefore we resent 
the whole business. Mr. George Bealby guyed his 
part by over-playing, with the exception of an admirable 
bit at the end. Mr. George Elton was most pathetic, 
Mr. Sebastian Smith clever, and there was a character 
sketch of a low-class tout by Mr. Edward Rigby which 
was so life-like as almost to take my breath away. 


‘ Glamour,’ at the Apollo Theatre, is a variation on an 
old theme of Sir Arthur Pinero, who decided, it will be 
remembered, that a woman’s discarded lover may not 
marry her stép-daughter, the correct thing being fos 
the woman to tell all the neighbours and then shoot her- 
self for some quite other reason, to wit, that she is 
growing old. Mr. Peter Garland is of opinion that a 
man’s discarded mistress may marry his step-son, pro- 
vided she tells nobody. Since Sir George Knowsley, 
K.C.B., is a man, there is not Paula’s fuss about losing 
her looks. Mr. Aubrey Smith, tied to a familiar part 
like some patient animal to a corn-mill, grinds out his 
réle with more than a suspicion of weariness. It is 
unfair so to treat a polished and a virile actor. Mr. 
Holman Clark, who carries the same part with him from 
play to play like a politician touring the country with a 
programme, was characteristically amusing. 

‘Tons of Money,’ now transferred to the Aldwych, 
is that lusus nature, a witty farce. Mlle. Yvonne 
Arnaud, serious-minded as all Frenchwomen, triumphs 
by force of malice and pure reason; Mr. Ralph Lynn, 
in spite of an unfunny personality, contrives to be im- 
mensely amusing. He is the virtuoso rather than the 
embodiment of wit. Miss Mary Brough, bless her, 
ascribes ‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay’ to ‘‘ one of the ora- 
torios.”” ‘St. Paul,’ no doubt. ‘ The Cat and the 
Canary,’ atsthe Shaftesbury, presents a horror in four 
dimensions and solves it in three, whereas the essence 
of a horror is that it shall remain one when you have 
finished with it. Poe knew this. The heaped-up incon- 
sequences and absurdities of this bad play inclined me to 
award its author the cat, and the continent which sends 
us such rubbish the bird. 
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Correspondence 
A NEW RISORGIMENTO 


(From AN ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT) 
Rome, October 29 . 


ASCISM says, ‘‘ Only one right has a Fascist, 
Hs that is to accomplish, blindly, his duty 

towards his country.’’ This is a very different 
cry from that which in 1919 and 1920 was the only one 
to be heard throughout Italy—‘‘ Take what you can, 
spit on your flag, and insult the men who saved you 
from: your enemies.’’ It is, perhaps, only those who 
have lived through the time when a few young men 
saved Italy from ruin who can appreciate, as it should 
be appreciated, the heroism of those who had courage 
enough to stand up against violence, bullying and 
cowardly murder—and over 2,200 Fascisti have died 
in this cause. 

In 1920 Italy was in the hands of revolutionaries. 
The Government had at that time lost all power of con- 
trolling this movement. Trains were stopped merely 
because soldiers who had fought in the war happened 
to be travelling in them, peasants were blackmailed 
and threatened with death unless they gave money to 
the Communist cause, and when they appealed to the 
Government for help, they were told that it was impos- 
sible to send soldiers to watch every farm in the 
country. Officers and men who had fought in the war 
were often murdered, and if they wore their medals in 
public they were brutally insulted. Anyone walking 
about tidily dressed was liable to be roughly treated, 
and children threw stones at any child they thought 
did not belong to the working classes. It seemed as 
if the dirt of the whole world had risen up to cover with 
a tide of filth all that was morally and physically clean. 

At this moment Mussolini (son of a working man 
and an ex-Socialist) collected round him a number of 
enthusiastic ex-combatants of the younger generation 
and organized, what the Government was quite unable 
to do, a Patriotic League of Defence. This was the 
beginning of Fascism. It was then formed of a small 
minority—in towns often of only twenty men, and in 
villages of even fewer, who had to fight against hun- 
dreds of Communists. From these isolated groups 
grew larger bodies, for very soon students, older ex- 
combatants and peasants joined their ranks. As they 
became stronger the Fascists closed all Communistic 
organizations, and from this point the Fascists began 
to construct and not to destroy. In this they have 
been helped by the sympathy of the greater part of the 
working people, and by the army and police force. 

According to the temperament of the country 
Fascism has taken on a romantic aspect, and Mus- 
solini, understanding this, has created a great ritual. 
Before being able to call himself a Fascist a man must 
serve a year and must show himself worthy of becom- 
ing one. No deserter, no man with a police record 
against him, is allowed to join the Fascists. The body 
of a Fascist killed whilst doing his duty is carried un- 
coffined, and with the face uncovered, through the 
streets to his grave. The sight of these young men, 
dead and for an ideal, has brought many to join the 
ranks of those who do not say, to tempt them, ‘‘ take 
and enjoy,’’ but whose stern call is ‘‘ give and suffer."’ 
As a military organization Fascism has adopted the old 
Roman divisions, but their motto—‘‘ I don’t care a 
damn ’’—which may sound somewhat coarse (in Italian 
it is so—Me ne frego) has not been carefully thought 
out, but has sprung from a natural expression of 
popular feeling. 

As a general phenomenon Fascism corresponds to 
the awakening of the better classes to the importance 
of politics, in which, for a long time, they had taken 
very little interest. In this way it renews the move- 
ment of the Risorgimento which was started by a 
minority belonging to the more cultured classes. 
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The Fascisti’s idea for a future Government js: 

‘To re-establish a strong central power and at the 
same time to destroy professional politics. 

To inaugurate a collaboration of all classes instead 
of the fight of class against class, as practised rw 
Socialism. 

To submit the interests of individualists and of 
classes to the general good; that is to say, to drive 
into the brain of the masses the idea of a hierarchy in 
which quality counts above quantity. 

To reduce the Ministries from about 15 to 5, and to 
destroy bureaucracy and State monopolies. 

The new Fascisti Government will be a Government 
of Party in so far as regards politics, but in all tech. 
nical matters the best men will be chosen whether they 
belong to the party or not. And above all it will make 
it clear to each person that he has duties to fulfil, 


ONLY SONS AND THE GREAT WAR 


(FRoM A CORRESPONDENT) 


F all titles extinguished or doomed to extinc. 
tion when present holders pass away, those most 


worthy of revival or continuance are titles 
affected by the death-roll in the late war. It is a double 
penalty exacted from an ancient family when it is de- 
prived both of its heir and of the title which, but for his 
patriotic sacrifice, would have been continued. It is, 
therefore, inquired in this article whether something 
cannot be done to mitigate this harshness of destinv 
and to preserve to later times the memory of gallant 
public service rendered by peers and baronets and their 
only sons. 
The system of land tenure which allows great and 
small estates to descend unimpaired from one genera- 
tion to another has been maimed—if not ended—by 
ardent and eager folk dominant politically in the Vic- 
torian era. For centuries, where owners were governed 
by wholesome tradition, those dwelling on the soil en- 
joyed, and, in some cases, they still enjoy on such 
estates as survive, moral and material advantages 
greater than any that were even promised when the 
Death Duties and the weakening of. the Second 
Chamber were successfully carried to the Statute Book. 
The system adopted from generation to generation 
and from century to century, created a social structure 
tested by stress of many changes and ratified by the 
experience of many noble lives. The relations between 
the head of a family rooted on the soil by heredity and 
rank were not merely on a cash basis. Duties in peace 
and war, not expressed in any clause in any Act of 
Parliament, were tactfully imposed on the owner and 
his kinsfolk. 
Dealing here only with fact and not theory, nothing 
need be said of theoretical remedies for the evils of 
existing land tenure, some of which have been 
crystallized in Acts of Parliament. They may be good 
or may be bad. What we know is that at least « 
century must elapse before the effect of their opera- 
tion can be judged in the cold verdict of impartial his- 
tory. English and Scottish families founded and 
brought up under the law of primogeniture were char- 


‘acterized by two qualities: ‘first, cautious deliberation 


in the acceptance of upheaving changes; secondly, the 
sense of something more than a cash basis of relation- 
ship between the owners of land with hereditary rank 
and those dependent upon them for work and welfare. 
The services rendered to our country in war time by 
the working of a system that lasted for centuries, en 
tailed continuity of tradition and practice in reference 
to the service to be rendered to the country as a matter 
of course in time of national upheaval and universal 
distress. 

In 1914, no conscientious objector was found among! 
the people of rank who owned the land. With them 
the custom in old times was that the eldest son wen! 
into the Army, the second into the Navy and, in Eng- 
land at all events, the third son was to become a parson. 
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Since then many men of family have become men of 
rank who inherit and discharge the best traditions of 
their Order. 
In the Great War many heirs to old titles, peerages, 
and baronetcies were killed. The succession was then 
sometimes wiped out. These only sons risked their all 
without a whisper of self. To extol them would be 
impertinent. Still, there remains a feeling among 
silent surviving parents of only sons, that their only 
son’s sacrifice and their example is neither understood 
nor remembered by our rulers. The bond of sacrifice 
included many only sons other than those who, in the 
stricken field, brought the family succession to an end 
after centuries, generations or decades of the owner- 
ship of real property and rank. 
There is something that our rulers might do for the 
fathers and mothers who, bereaved of an only son in the 
Great War, accept at the same time the bitter know- 
ledge that the family honours are extinct. No sugges- 
tion has yet been made, so far as the present writer 
knows, that the posthumous reward of the only sons 
should be the revival and continuance of the hereditary 
titles of their fathers in the same way that, from time 
to time, old peerages, long dormant or extinct, have 
been claimed by their descendants and revived. Is it 
not possible to revive now, not distant collaterals in the 
line of succession of dormant titles, but titles lapsed 
through the death of the heir in the great war? Why 
wait a century or more for a Petition? By this com- 
mon-sense method, the opportunity of succession might 
be given to the son of a sister or of one through the 
female line; of course, devolving on the son. 
This would seem to be an act of bare justice, but the 
reason for adopting the policy is not to gratify ambi- 


tion or to strengthen privilege. The injustice of the 
present system of recreating peerages and baronetcies, 
titles is due to the loss of an only son killed in the war, 
is accepted as a matter of course. 

Surely it is good policy to perpetuate noble example 
families, who have nothing to gain but the maintenance 
of tradition of service in time of national stress, is, in 
Kipling’s phrase, the Bond of Sacrifice. 

London, October 31 
LTHOUGH the Sales were of small account—- 
thirteen yearlings changing hands for a total of 
associated with each afternoon’s racing at the last of 
the meetings at Newmarket. To begin with, Town 
Guard let his admirers down badly in the Criterion 
had easily beaten at Ascot and who had put up one or 
two moderate performances since. Prior td the race 
there did not seem any lack of confidence in the 
and the colt was said to have had a temperature, 
which was as untrue as the rumour that the colt 
makes a noise. The time of the race was excellent, 
come on like some of the other youngsters. His pedi- 
gree also seems to me a weak point, for his dam, 
William’s Pride, can only claim as offspring the mode- 
train and of very little class. The Dalham Plate was 
won by Princess Charming (Phalaris-Dolabella), a 
§ood-looking filly for whom Mrs. Beer gave 4,200 
be regained at the stud than on the Turf, I am afraid. 
On the second day Drake in the Moulton Stakes 
only did what his previous performances suggested, 
“ a rather unattractive performance on the severe 
ibury course and a (perhaps) unlucky defeat at Good- 
Wood, all his races have been won, as a very high trial 


The critics, however, strongly oppose his Derby claims, 
asserting that he is not built to gallop the Derby 
course and that he will always be deficient in stamina. 
In addition to this he is of No. 32 Family—only two 
representatives of which have won classic races since 
their origin. As these gloomy forebodings do not as 
yet trouble either his popular owner, trainer or regular 
jockey, his admirers can take heart of grace. 

Of the many Cambridgeshires I have seen I do not 
recollect a prettier race than the one this year. From 
a perfect start the long line of horses charged home 
in unbroken line for four or five furlongs, and jockeys, 
not anxious to get on terms with a runaway, were 
allowed to conserve the speed of their mounts for the 
final dash. The time, 1.52 3/5 secs. as compared with the 
1.51 3/5 of Milenko and the 1.50 2/5 of Brown Prince 
was more normal and, in my opinion, it was on this 
account that Re-echo stayed on sufficiently well to beat 
my selection, the unlucky Poisoned Arrow, who was 
twice hampered at critical parts of the race. In addi- 
tion to the first two, who were turned out in perfect 
trim by C. Leader and Captain Gooch, paddock inspec- 
tion favoured Leighton, St. Louis, Tremola, Ceylonese 
and Roman Bachelor. Condover was sweating and 
nervous, whilst Stratford on his way to the post 
showed by his behaviour that he was not in a mood 
to gallop. Evander, on his race with Selene the pre- 
vious day, would have been a far better candidate than 
either Sicyon and Pondoland, and might well have 
troubled the winner. Lady Sleipner met with some 
interference at the start, whilst Rock Fire would have 
run better, I think, if the going had been less firm. 
I am rather doubtful if the form will work out so well 
as it generally does in races to come. On Thursday, 
followers of ‘* the book ’’ had a terrible shock when 
Bucks Hussar strode home an easy winner from Royal 
Lancer, who had just as easily outpointed him in the 
St. Leger. The race was over the Cesarewitch course, 
which Light Dragoon had galloped in 3.46 2/5 seconds. 
Here, ‘‘ The Hussar ”’ won in 4.1 4/5 seconds, which 
does not suggest any great improvement on his part 
but rather a deterioration in the case of ‘‘The Lancer.”’ 

The latter will never exert himself in his home gallops 
at headquarters, and, in addition, he had not long 
returned from a visit to Ireland, so perhaps he can be 
forgiven this lapse, when considering his chances in 
future events. However, such varying form shows up 
the moderate quality of our three-year-olds. The last 
day offered a most interesting programme, and Twelve 
Pointer started proceedings by showing up Pharos 
(Phalaris-Scapa Flow) in an unfavourable light as a 
stayer by easily outpointing him over the Rowley Mile. 
How near this good-looking colt comes up to the 
““ cracks ’’ over a distance of ground is not easy to 
decide as yet. I rate him higher than most people. 
Galante colt, handicapped by being a June foal, goes 
on improving, and with 10 lbs. more on his back he 
beat D’Orsay just as easily as at the previous meeting. 
He is another who will have plenty of followers in next 
year’s classics. 

SIMON PURE (Chaucer-Minello), considered by 
many as second best in the Derby, had an easy task 
in the Durham Stakes, and he is well worth following 
in his remaining races, so easily was his victory gained. 


The London Mercury begins its fourth year with an unusually 
good number. The verse includes some epigrams by Mr. Belloc, 
other poems all respectable and some good, including an unpub- 
lished one ‘ To Shelley ’ by Leigh Hunt. Mr. Squire contributes 
a fantasy in which Bacon is forced to resort to bribery to 
satisfy the demands of the blackmailing Stratford clown 
Shakspur whose name he uses, and Mr. Maurice Baring pic- 
tures the alternative course of events if Bonaparte had joined 
the Navy and the Victorian Age had taken another direction. 
Another paper gives us eight unpublished letters of Lamb. Mr. 
Robert Bridges considers the relations of verse and 

‘free verse ’’—in a paper entitled ‘ Humdrum and Harum- 
Scarum,’ whose tendency can be guessed from the title. An 
account of Maurice Barrés closes this part. Among the 
‘ Chronicles’ we note that on ‘ Cambridge Architecture’ by 


extinct for a century or more, while the extinction of 
to all classes. Willing sacrifice by only sons of few 
THE TURF 
A ties guineas—there was plenty of interest 
Stakes, when he was slammed by Papyrus, whom he 
favourite, but after it his supporters made excuses 
and one can only imagine that Town Guard has not 
rate Shillinglee and Holy Willie, both hard horses to 
guineas as a yearling—a sum of money more likely to 
and the odds laid on him were never in doubt. Apart 
at home with Proconsul suggested they would be. 


Mr. A. R. Powys, and that on ‘ The Classics ’ by Mr. Rendall. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the Saturpay Revigw welcomes the free expression 
in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public in- 
terest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions 
themselves and the manner of their expression. 

Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 

*“ CONSERVATIVE PRINCIPLES ”’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 
SIR,—Mr. Osbert Burdett’s letter in your last issue interested 
me vastly, not only because, like him, | have been considerably 
impressed by your aims, as stated on panels in Tube lifts, but 

chiefly because I at Once responded to his suggestion that a 

series of articles on the classic expounders ot Tory doctrine 

should appear in the pages of the Saturpay Review. How- 
ever, may | somewhat modify that suggestion? ‘‘ Classic ’’ is 

a relative term and applies, particularly in politics, rather to 

personalities than to views. In this case it would be preferable 

to limit such articles to a dissertation on Tory doctrine irrespec- 
tive of past or extant expounders of that doctrine. Tentatively, 

I would propose ‘*‘ The Five Alls,’’ the name of many an inn 

throughout the country, as a text from which to propound the 

Tory Faith. 


I am, etc., 
EGERTON CLARKE 
73 Egerton Gardens, S.W.3 


CONSERVATISM AND SOCIAL LIBERTY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revigw 


SIR,—Is it wholly impossible for some Conservative leader 
to stand forth as the frank champion of social liberty? If the 
late war was hell, then the late Government in the peace they 
gave us here, like Lewis Morris with his epic, ‘‘ added ennui to 
the other pains of hell.’” We have now been bored, preached 
at, bullied, denied our natural liberty to take our pleasures, so 
that they be not positively criminal, where and how and when 
we please, quite long enough. It is more than time we got 
back to an English way of life, respecting authority in those 
few vital things in which a sanely conceived State has it, but 
spared the necessity of conforming, or pretending to conform, 
to petty, fantastic, and kill-joy laws and regulations relative to 
matters our forefathers left to public opinion and the individual 
conscience. 

it was our humorous boast, and an asset of serious value, 
that we more than any other nation produced ‘ characters.’’ 
Our Continental reputation throughout the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries for amusing, generous, choleric, or dare-devil 
eccentricity testified to the constant presence among us of large 
numbers of men and women of strong idiosyncrasy. To such a 
people naturally came fame in navigation and poetry, and unique 
success in an administration of Empire inspired by recognition 
of tribal or local character as in itself, quite apart from 
** morality,’”’ valuable. And such a people naturally achieved 
the best sort of liberty, being the more willing to respect 
authority in essentials because the lusty individualism of very 
many of its members asserted itself unchecked, and indeed with 
the approval of their fellows, in all else. 

The old Liberalism, though never so full-bloodedly human and 
English as Conservatism, set a high value on individualism in 
many matters. But the weird hybrid authority under which we 
have endured four years of peace expected, from its restrictive 
policy and petty administration, two things incompatible—a 
nation of good characters that should be also a nation of 
‘* characters.”” You cannot get the qualities of a free people 
from a dragooned people. The error is as old as that of the 
tyrant, described by Robert Landor, Walter’s much under- 
valued brother, who set his hand on a free city to meet the 
disappointment of the countryman who bought Punch from the 
showman in the hope that the puppet would speak. You 
cannot have beneficent idiosyncrasy if you leave no room for 
harmless eccentricity. You cannot get our people to play the 
game unless they are also allowed to play the fool, and ten 
thousand dope dens or ten million drunkards would be no 
argument against full liberty fer all recreation which is not 
criminal in itself, and becomes harmful only through excess. 

We urgently need relief from State, civic, police, and other 
meddlesomeness by bureaucrats, even where it seems to do good. 
In the only real good is that which we do ourselves. Ulti- 
mately, it is not the particular act or abstention that matters, 
but the character self-created. Will no Conservative leader 
come forward with a better statement of these old truths? 

I am, etc., 
P. H. YEOMAN 


OLD POETRY AND NEW 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REevizw 


SIR,—I was glad to find in your Special Poetry Number, an 
enterprise on which I congratulate you, some critical considera- 
tion of two admirable poets of that always imaginatively very 
remote period, the recent past. Writers still older are in a 
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sense our contemporaries; Shelley will always be ¢ 
porary of young poets, and Donne perhaps always = gy 
to-morrow. But writers like the late Austin Dobson and M “4 
E. Housman are of the yesterday, about which we are 2 A. 
vaguer than about an epoch more distant. It is of im 
that such writers, well known and honoured though the 
should be re-interpreted every decade till their truest ou be 
is apparent, for we are just far enough off to see them odie 
in their generation nor under the aspect of eternity, 

I could wish, however, that your critic had done Austi 
Dobson, a poet during his life most admired for his eccond-dun 
work, the service of disengaging his two most peouliar contri- 
butions to our poetry. I refer in the first place to his eighteenth. 
century trifles, not for the obvious and universally appreciated 
charm of them, but for the faint ironical pathos of them, b 
virtue of which Dobson is sometimes no more an exquisite trifler 
than Watteau was. I refer in the second place to a single 
his very finest, never included in anthologies, never even men. 
tioned by typical admirers, ‘The Sick Man and the Birds,’ 
How dangerous it is for a man who can create beauty to 
make also prettiness! And as for Mr. Housman, all of his 
secret that can be discovered will be evident to anyone who 
once understands the real subject of the poem on the carpenter’s 
son in ‘A Shropshire Lad.’ If it had been guessed in the 
‘nineties we should have had some furious sermons about the 
little volume and, in the work of Mr. Housman’s disciples, . 
fewer attempts to imitate externals without effort to transmute 
subject matter in the same way. Mr. Housman avoided Mr. 
Epstein’s error and his poem was considered on its own merits 
as art, but his imitators missed the hint. 

I am, etc., 
ARNOLD HOLLINGWortH 


REPARATIONS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—I believe the position in regard to reparations is already 
‘* clear to France’’; in Germany, as early as June of last year, 
{ found it regarded with satisfaction as a sure means of 
breaking the Entente. Not the assertion, but the explanation, 
of our official belief is necessary, if the ‘* minor crises ” which 
you regret are to be prevented. Our allies may not be blessed 
with the “ facile credulity’? which Professor Brie, of Berlin, 
ascribes to us, but they are neither impervious to reason nor 
likely to delay purposely the reconstruction of which their 
country is in need, though their conversion may be hampered 
by their past experience of this kind of international payment. 

In view of Mr. McKenna’s opinion that ‘* the problem to-day 
is in all essential partioulars the same,” it may be useful to 
recall that France paid in two years 4,200,000,000 in gold, vet 
the depreciation of the franc was barely more than one 
cent. Germany applied part of the money to the relief of 
taxation, and thereafter enjoyed a period of great prosperity. 
This information | had from business men who remember those 
years in Germany, and it is supported by the German trade 
statistics of the time. Notwithstanding the financial crisis of 
1873, which was due to speculation (Page, ‘ Commerce and 
Industry,’ i. p. 263), the value of German exports to Great 
Britain alone rose steadily from 419,926,000 in 1872 to 


always 


‘Manchester 


* 26,270,000 in 1877, and Germany was able, during these and 


the two succeeding years, to spend 244,000,000 on new 
railways. 

There is a certain resemblance in the situation to-day. Ger- 
many is suffering from a financial crisis; yet she subsidizes her 
shipping, she is constructing 2,720 kilometres of new canals, 
and three months ago the leading technical journal, after estimat- 
ing the sum in gold needed for the reconstruction of Russian 
railways, pointed out that the opportunity was ‘‘ not to be 
missed by the capital available in Germany "’ (Stahl u. Eisen, 
July 25, 1922). Nearly all the iron and steel works have been 
largely re-equipped in the last three years, and the cost of blast- 
furnaces and rolling-mills must have amounted to millions 
sterling. Most of the large works publish only nett profits and 
dividends ; 30 to 40 per cent. is common, and 60 per cent, Is 
not rare; and when there are any profits to spend above 20 
per cent. or so, they are accounted to other uses. The average 


for depreciation in recently published accounts is sufficiently 
illuminating :— 
Share Written 
Date. Name of firm. Capital. Loans. _ off for depreciation, etc. 
Marks. Marks. Marks. 


1921-22. Stahlwerk Becker 
A. G., Krefeld 100,000,000 75,000,000 60,907,696 
1921. Deutsche Werke 
A. G., Berlin 300,000,000 
raised to 
400,000,000 
1921-22. Eisenwerk Gesell- 
schaft Maximil- 


121,825,434 


i ‘o reserve. 
Rose- 55,000,000 3,100,000 is 

8,750,000 ,, welfare work. 
What Germany needs is not economic, but financial reconstruc 
tion; and you will not get that by postponing payment, till ° 
mark is stabilized. 1 question whether you will get it at @ 
without a control of finance as complete as we exercised in 
Egypt in the ’eighties. Our policy of inviting the continuance 
of depreciation is largely responsible for the present conditions, 
and it will be folly to pursue it. 

I am, etc., 


C/o Lloyds Bank, Strand W. LENGLEYS 
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IS OXFORD ENGLISH? 
To the Editor of the’ Sarurpay Review 


SIR,— Imperialist’ has either not grasped the purpose of 
my article, or he has deliberately misunderstood it. In any case 
he has not dealt with the point in issue. My argument does not 
favour the complete exclusion of foreign students from Oxford, 
but merely a restriction of their numbers. ** Imperialist ’’ talks 
libly of the way in which the ’Varsity assimilated and the influ- 
ence which it has asserted over the heterogeneous freshmen of 
recent years! Yet does he think for one moment that the 
Varsity can continue to assimilate Americans and other 
foreigners in ever-increasing numbers? Has it not occurred 
to him that with the control of the Union, the influence over a 
section of the Press, and their ascendancy in the social clubs, the 
Americans will soon assimilate Oxford ? 
“In referring to Colonials Imperialist provides a suitable 
analogy. English colonists, while prepared to understand and 
to sympathize with the native standpoint, have persistently 
rejected the Portuguese system of intermarriage, and thus has 
the English influence been preserved predominant. The same 
argument applies to Oxford, which has always been ready and 
willing—and, as some would say, too willing—to associate with 
and to understand the views and opinions of foreign students ; 
and it is seeking too much to require that Oxford culture 

should wed itself to an alien brand. English imagination united 
to American ‘‘ earnestness ’’ would produce a half-breed with 
neither the charm of the one nor the efficiency of the other. 
“ Imperialist ’’ appears imbued with a shallow internationalism. 
His aim is to see us all seated at the same school table, swal- 
lowing the same intellectual food and drinking in the same 
variety of ideas. Instead of a culture peculiarly English Oxford 
will develop the cosmopolitanism characteristic of the transatlan- 
ic liner. 

‘ Sir, still venture to think that Oxford is pre-eminent because 
it is superlatively English, and as long as it remains English so 
long will it remain pre-eminent. 


I am, etc., 
Your CORRESPONDENT 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW 


SIR,—As an American and as a graduate of Harvard now 
matriculated at the University of Cambridge, I find a letter 
printed in your issue of October 28, signed ‘‘ B. N. C.,” a 
source of mental distress. Whatever one may think of pro- 
tectionist theory in relation to political economy, one cannot 
decently conceal a contemptuous amusement on seeing it solemnly 
imported into education. Although I hesitate to accuse your 
contributor of a conviction of inferiority, wholly unwarranted by 
circumstances, the prevailing tone of his letter reveals a feeling 
of suspicious uneasiness, an almost panic fear of the future, 
which many foreigners, who can scarcely be called the enemies 
of England, find peculiarly annoying. 

Among other matters your contributor, in the third paragraph 
of his letter, raises the always delicate question of finance. He 
laments the fact that the English taxpayer should share the 
burden of the cost of foreign students resident at English univer- 
sities. | Now Harvard University accommodates some four 
thousand students—among them multitudes of men white, black, 
and yellow, drawn from various parts and nations of the world. 
All students, Americans and foreigners alike, profited, directly 
or indirectly, from the proceeds of endowment funds which have 
been accumulated during almost three centuries. To be specific : 
With my own class there was graduated, in 1918, an English- 
man by the name of Harvard, who was, if I am not mistaken, 
the recipient of the income of a fund raised by American 
graduates of Harvard resident in England. Would your contri- 
butor think this one transaction of which I happen, at the 
moment, to have knowledge, an encroachment, ever so slight, 
on the economic welfare of the United States? 

Or, better still, take France—because many Europeans refuse 
to question the preposterous myth of American ‘‘ prosperity.” 
The past academic year I spent as a student at the University 
of Montpellier among multitudes of Egyptians, Spaniards, and 
Scandinavians. English and American students were by no 
means unheard of. As is usually the case, I believe, almost 
anywhere, tuition fees made up only a minor portion of a 
student’s expenses, for French universities are supported largely 
from revenues of the State, professors ae | paid directly from 
the national funds. How would ‘“‘ B. N. C.’’ advise the not- 
untroubled French taxpayer? Would he urge on Frenchmen 
discrimination against foreign students—‘‘ foreign,”’ at the 
moment, comprehending the adjective ‘‘ English’? Would he 
urge the United States to discriminate, only in charges, of 
course, against Canadians and Japanese? Germany, too, might 
kvy fabulous matriculation fees, even against Turks and Rus- 
ans, Permit me to congratulate your correspondent on a 

pleasing prospect. 

ause ‘‘ B. N. C.”’ stands in need of spiritual chastisement, 

I venture to beg of you to refer him to certain words Thucydides 
put into the mouth of Pericles in a somewhat similar, and I 
dare say no less trying, situation. If, largely, as a result of 
the war, the surviving nations establish mutual exclusion acts, 
or even discourage intellectual internationalism, this world may 
one day well be said to have improved—alarmingly. 

I am, etc., 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—I feel sure that the article contributed by your corres- 
pondent will make an instant appeal to all Englishmen and 
women, who realize what Oxford is, and have at heart an 
earnest desire to preserve their heritage. 

It is a delicate and difficult task, to take up the attitude of 
one who, apparently, desires to limit hospitality, but sincere 
well-wishers have strength of mind to look beyond the passing 
moment, and act for the ultimate good, and I cannot but 
feel that many American and Colonial men at Oxford will 
cordially endorse all that was set forth in the article. 

Oxford is essentially English—the very soul of England. 
Without this soul there would be no Oxford—the world would 
sustain a loss that could not be retrieved, a loss that would be 
felt in every quarter of the globe. And as for the English who 
have inherited this heirloom of the ages—this treasure that 
belongs not to to-day, but to all time—it is for them to guard 
carefully this sacred trust, to be handed on to those who come 
after. 

I am, etc., 


L. E. O. 
Hampstead, N.W.2 


PALESTINE AND ECONOMY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—I am afraid that your remark, that the retention of 
the Palestine pledge by the British Government ‘ will make it 
difficult for some of the most promising areas of economy to be 
explored,’’ is based upon a misconception both of the cost 
entailed by keeping the pledge as well as of the supposed saving 
by breaking it. The civil administration of Palestine does not 
cost the British Exchequer a single penny, as its budget is 
defrayed entirely out of the local revenue. The only charge to 
the Treasury arises out of the provision of the country’s defence. 
This year it is a sum of £2,000,000, which, divided among the 
population of Great Britain, amounts to less than one shilling 
per head—surely no ‘* promising area of economy.’’ Neverthe- 
less, a reduction was predicted a few months ago by Mr. 
Churchill, who announced that the cost of the military forces 
in Palestine would be reduced to £1,500,000 next year and to 
41,000,000 the year after. Curiously enough, you make no 
reference at all to Mesopotamia, which has always entailed 
a much greater cost, amounting at present to over four times 
as much as that of Palestine. 

You rightly observe that it would ‘‘ be both cruel and unwise 
to adopt a policy in Palestine which might inflict injury on 
families who have emigrated there on the faith of British 
promises.’’ This cruelty would be inflicted only if the Mandate 
were abandoned and the British forces were entirely withdrawn ; 
not, however, if the forces were reduced though still maintained 
upon the basis requisite for police and strategic purposes. 

Unfortunately there is a popular delusion that the British 
Government is paying for the creation of a Jewish National 
Home, and that it assists emigrants and gives them land. 
That delusion is absolutely baseless. The British Government 
has not given and does not give a single penny for the settlement 
of Jews in Palestine or for any of their institutions. On the 
contrary, Jewish immigrants have to pay high fees to the British 
Consular Authorities for visas and a substantial landing tax to 
the Palestine Administration before they can set foot in the 
Promised Land. Moreover, Jewish capital to the extent of 
£ 4,000,000 has been brought into Palestine during the las; 
four years, and the social and economic improvements that have 
thereby resulted have furthered the purposes of British adminis- 
tration to a very considerable degree. 

It is satisfactory to note that you have no word of approval 
for the fanatical clamour of certain irresponsible organs for the 
evacuation of Palestine—a step that would not only involve 
an act of the gravest national dishonour and cause the League 
of Nations the most acute embarrassment, but would also very 
seriously jeopardize the British strategic position in the Near 
East, and ultimately entail greater expenditure than economy. 
I am, etc., 
IsraEL COHEN, 

General Secretary, The Zionist Organization. 

77, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


THE RIGHT TO DIE 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Is it not a fact that all artjculate thinkers write of 
suicide and of the right to kill as if both were the same thing, 
and as claiming some insight into the effect of taking life? 
The two things are entirely different, and it is really a blot on 
our sense of justice and liberty that we make suicide a crime 
punishable by law. 

The difference in law should be treated in the same manner 
as a question of property, which nizes that while it is 


justifiable to spend what is ours, it is criminal to spend other 
people’s property or money. : 

The claim to legalize the taking of a life which does not 
belong to us in order to save the owner of the life physical 


R. S. 
62 de Freville Avenue, Cambridge 


or mental pain, is simply absurd in the present state of ethics. 
Suicide is most unadvisable, because it is a leap in the dark 
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without the remotest idea of the circumstances and nature of 
the place of landing. The body no doubt ceases to feel pain, 
but if consciousness survives and is liable to mental pain, the 
risk is well worth considering. 

For instance: if, as some people seem to think, one’s soul 
or ego is a qualifying entity, and if, again, some system of 
transmigration exists, the thought of a soul abruptly sent back, 
perhaps to begin again at the foot of the ladder, may well 
frighten people from a step they may never be able to retrieve. 

I am, etc., 
EstHer 

Dvaretts,’’ Horsham 


MUSSOLINI 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—The career of Mussolini and the position he now occu- 
pies are not without parallel in the history of Italy, and remind 
me of the following lines of Dante: 

ed un Marcel diventa 
Ogni villan che parteggiando viene. 
Purg. vi. 125. 

And every low-bred fellow who comes on his way is hailed 

as a Marcellus. 


There are many to whom such words might refer in Italian 
history ; who, at the outset, were merely adventurers and then 
became condottieri, counts—and finally, tyrants. 

I am, etc., 
Jupex 

Knightsbridge 


AN ‘‘ ANTI-PURITAN LEAGUE ”’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW 


SIR,—With reference to the suggestion in your most kindly 
review of my book, ‘ Yesterday and To-day,’ I was, as a 
matter of fact, associated with the late Mr. Cecil Chesterton 
in an ‘‘Anti-Puritan League ’? which he had founded, and in 
which he was much interested. 

It is to be hoped that some day such a League may be 
revived—there would certainly be much for it to do in an age 
when personal liberty is ever being threatened by the hideous 
forces of hypocrisy and cant. 

I am, etc., 


St. James’s Club, W. 


A Woman's Causerie 


NEW IMPRESSIONS OF OLD THINGS 


FTER having known London well, and having 
A left it to live abroad, it is, for me, a startling and 

delightful sensation to be able to come back, at 
not too long intervals, into the heart of it once more. 
There may be no important changes to be found in 
great things, for it needs even more than a terrible war 
—centuries of time—to alter a nation, but the changes 
in little things are amusing and surprising, the changes 
and, often, the everlasting sameness of them. 


* * * 


There are more flower-sellers at the street corners 
than there were a year avo—and their flowers are beau- 
tiful and expensive. This shows, I hope, that people 
can once more afford to spend money on the happiness 
o* “heir eyes. I was impressed by seeing barrows full 
ci purple grapes, and stood watching the lovely shadows 
of them, wondering also at a country that can buv 
hot-house grapes in the streets. At last the seller 
asked me if I wanted to buy, and it was he who, later 
on, told me that though they looked like English hot- 
house grapes they had, in fact, come from vineyards 


in Belgium. 


Yes—beauty strikes us first, and then—the need of 
it. What has happened to all the pretty women? A 
year ago I felt as everyone feels on returning to 
England—here, at last, is the land of lovely women an4 
of women with slim ankles. I have, this time, hardly 
seen a pretty face in the streets and, until I lunched 
at Claridge’s, I did not see a well-dressed woman ex- 
cept, of course, in the houses of friends. This may be 
because of the sudden cold, for now everyone looks 
overt-underclothed and bunchily ‘upper-coated. Cheap 


furs may stop pneumonia, but they give an oddl 

less look to the passing crowd. No doubt med 
forgetting the Gulf Stream, and are dressing caltehhe 
for the latitude in which they live. y 


* * * 


Is England really English any longer? : 
I look up as I walk I see 
as most of the babies in the comfortable dum . 
perambulators look rosy-cheeked and fair-haired 
may yet, in my old age, walk about in London streets 
amongst English-looking people. 


* 


When I am away from London I think of the theatres 
here. They are pretty, the seats are comfortable the 
waits between the acts short and charmed by soft 
music. I remember all this and forget the plays that 
were acted on their stages. 


* * 


Last night, I believe that I went to see a play, but 
whether I really did so, or if I merely passed slowly in 
front of Oxford Street shop windows and looked from 
the darkness at brilliantly lighted lay figures in charm. 
ing and harmonious garments, I do not know. I have 
a recollection of having seen many pleasant things, 
but I do not think that I heard anything new, nor did 
I see a movement that was spontaneous or life-like, 


* * * 


Anyone from abroad must look upon a visit to 
London as a rest cure, for however busy he may be in 
the day time, he can be certain, in any back room, of 
quiet sleep at night. I wonder how much this is due 
to the deadening effect of the damp air on sound. All 
I know is that in Rome or any other Italian town, if 
pin fell in the Cathedral Square, every inhabitant of the 
city would be startled by a crash. But of course he 
would never have a chance of hearing this, for the 
louder noises do not for a moment stop, and when the 
motor hooters, whip-crackings and bells are silent, for 
a short time, in the early morning hours, the trains are 
shunted, and no distance, in that clear air, can soften 
the sound of that clanging. 


* * * 


I am ashamed to say that I have not heard any voice 
but my own grumbling about the climate. That people 
here talk about the weather is an illusion, just as the 
mother-in-law is an illusion of the comic papers. . The 
weather and mothers-in-law do not exist in England— 
at least not as subjects of conversation, or, if they are 
thus brought forward, it is by people like mvself who 
expect November to be autumn and not winter, and 
mothers-in-law to be heads of families who rule their 
descendants as kindly queens. 


* * * 


There are two thines that are unchanged and that 
may remain unchanged to delight me as long as I can 
vet back to London to trv them. One is the view 
from the back windows of the older houses. Views 
of surprising gardens with tree trunks that .dress and 
undress, of ancient churchvards, or spaces: filled with 
irrecularly shaved houses, which look as if they could 
have no possible entrance from any road, mysterious 
buildings covering what must once have been open 
squares. The other is a little passage that leads from 
the Strand to a street that ends by the river. It's 
scarcely more than a yard wide; it has tiny shops 00 
either side and slopes down to a road of small, old 


brick houses. 
* * * 


Each London-lover has something of London that 
belongs to him alone, and there. and at the back 
windows of Georgian houses, I find the London that 's 
mine—a silent town that whispers straight to the a 
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JAMESON AND RHODES 


The Life of Jameson. By Ian Colvin. Two Vols. 
Arnold. 32s. net. 


R. COLVIN has given us not only a brilliant 
essay in biography but a valuable contribution to 
the history of the Empire. Sir Leander Starr Jameson 
_hetter known in the country where most of his life 
was spent as ‘‘ Dr. Jim ’’—went to South Africa in 
1878, and took a leading part in that Rhodesian policy 
which, after many vicissitudes, triumphed _by the 
establishment of the Union of South Africa in 1910. 
His name is inseparably linked with an incident which 
seemed at the time likely to make this Union impos- 
sible. The Jameson Raid was a singular union of 
daring almost criminal in plan with inadequacy almost 
farcical in execution. The daring was Jameson’s; the 
inadequacy was mostly at Johannesburg. Few things 
in the history of our Empire are stranger than the fact 
that, little more than ten years after the eponymous 
hero of the Raid was eating out his heart in Holloway, 
a disappointed and discredited adventurer, Jameson 
and Botha should meet at Balmoral in close and 
friendly discussion as to the best way of guiding the 
infant Union along the road of sane policy. In the 
interval Botha had withstood the forces of the Empire 
throughout two years of what we then ignorantly called 
aGreat War, and Jameson had won his way by sheer 
force of character to become Prime Minister of the 
Cape Colony. The chief merit of Mr. Colvin’s well- 
written narrative is that it shows the English reader of 
today how this political miracle was performed. 
Jameson’s own character was the chief factor, so far 
as his personal return to the high places was con- 
cerned. As a young doctor at Kimberley he won all 
hearts by the inherent charm of ‘‘a brusque yet 
winning manner, chiefly compounded of mirth and 
sympathy, that none or few could resist, and a joyous 
almost reckless zest in life and carelessness of self and 
selfish interest.’’ In his last years of office he con- 
ciliated the bitter extremists of the Afrikander Bond, 
who on his entry into the House had silenced him with 
ungenerous taunts, by ‘‘ the brusque and fearless yet 
kindly speech, the purity from any taint of self or self- 
importance.’ The cold-drawn courage which had 
enabled him to make a conquest of Lobengula in his 
blood-stained kraal, the impetuosity which led him on, 
in face of Johannesburg supplications and Cape Town 
prohibitions, to attempt the conquest of fifteen 
thousand straight-shooting burghers with less than 
five hundred troopers, had been moulded by suffering 
and humiliation into a spirit finely touched to a fine 
ssué. To Jameson is due much of the credit for the 
ultimate blending of the jarring nationalities of South 
Africa into one Imperial race whose firmness and 
loyalty were soon to be dramatically exhibited on a 
larger stage by their achievements in France and East 
Africa. What entitles Mr. Colvin’s book to its place 
among the best of recent biographies is not merely the 
fascinating narrative of the ups and downs of 
Jameson’s chequered career, but the convincing pre- 
‘entment of the hero’s character as the essential 
tlement in his ultimate achievement. A biographer 
who fails in this point profits nothing, though he speak 
with the tongues of leader-writers and of angels. 
Mr. Colvin’s book has a’ subsidiary claim to hold a 
oe place on our shelves, since it includes a 
tar, dispassionate, and above all a readable history 
doa tangled intrigues which led up to the Jameson 
— F Intrigue,” though it is the only word to use, 
te ; connotation which is hardly fair to Jameson and 
amous chief. No more effective picture of Cecil 
, odes has been drawn than that to which Mr. Colvin 
‘votes the subtlest touches of a skilful pen. In it we 


Reviews 


see the unusual combination of the financial genius 
which bested the Kimberley magnates on their own 
ground with the Pinkertonian zeal for ‘“‘ culture ’’ 
which turned the budding millionaire into an under- 
graduate at Oriel, and the childlike enthusiasm for 
‘* the Flag ’’ which was the outward sign of Rhodes’s 
dominating passion for the extension of a British 
Africa far to the untravelled North. A hypercritical 
reader may complain that the figure of Rhodes over- 
shadows that of Jameson, but we cannot understand 
the follower without understanding the leader who 
won his life-long devotion. Mr. Colvin adds some 
important details from unpublished diaries and letters, 
though none of them seriously modifies the view of the 
period already held by well-informed readers. But the 
real value of his book lies in its vivid and readable 
narrative of a very complicated story. The only matter 
on which we might disagree with the author is to be 
found in his account of Jameson’s trial, where he is 
perhaps unfair to Lord Russell of Killowen. Even 
though the Imperial Government had contemplated the 
necessity of making war on the Transvaal, and had 
actually concentrated troops at the Cape during the 
dispute about the drifts, an attack on the Transvaal by 
private citizens was none the less criminal. And the 
Lord Chief Justice’s remark on the famous ‘‘ women 
and children ’’ letter was, we think, justified by the 
fact that it was Jameson who put the date on a docu- 
ment which he had had in his possession for some time. 
We suggest this point for Mr. Colvin’s consideration 
in view of the second edition which is likely to be soon 
required. 


THE DARING DEAN 
Outspoken Essays. Second Series. 


Ralph Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s. 
6s. net. 


By William 
Longmans. 


HE Dean of St. Paul’s has become, especially since 

the close of the war, one of the leading spirits in 
our moral and intellectual world. This influence is at 
the same time conservative and extensive; he labours 
to preserve what he holds to be wholesome in our 
civilization and to destroy, or to hamper, what he dis- 
approves of. His disapproval extends to many mani- 
festations of the hour, but his candour is so patent that 
he disarms his enemies. It is notable that although 
he drives the arrows of his irony through many of the 
favourite journalistic and political fallacies of our day, 
his attacks have met with little practical resentment. 
The force with which he restates opinions which have 
been rejected by many prominent protagonists is so 
well directed and is founded on so firm a basis of argu- 
ment that he is rarely met in fair field. He is a 
desperately dangerous opponent. For our own part, 
we always read what he has to say with the respect 
which sincerity, combined with learning and humour, 
cannot fail to command. The Dean of St. Paul’s is 
not without limitations of sympathy and even of per- 
ception ; he is capable of strange intermissions of intel- 
ligence; he is curiously unable or unwilling to appre- 
ciate foreign types of mind; and he is an uncertain 
guide on esthetic matters. But all this does not pre- 
vent him from exercising what we believe to be a salu- 
tary influence on public thought, over which he begins to 
wield an almost alarming authority. He is, without 
a rival, the most accomplished man of letters whom 
the Churches possess in this country at the present 
time, and this alone makes him a figure of outstanding © 
importance. 

The Dean’s new volume of essays will not repeat the 
particular sensation which was called forth by his 
original collection with the same name, partly because 
readers have become accustomed to his attitude, but 


also because the contents of the present volume are not 
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so strictly ‘‘ essays.’’ The section called ‘ Confessio 
Fidei’ is a compact treatise by itself; ‘ The State, 
Visible and Invisible’ is a series of Hibbert Lectures ; 
and several of the other contributions are addresses 
rather than essays, and suggest the pulpit rather than 
the fireside. But, although the author believes that 
they ‘‘ contain nothing very daring,’’ they thoroughly 
deserve the epithet ‘‘ outspoken.’’ They represent, 
with complete consistency, opinions on subjects of 
primary importance, held by a man who cares nothing 
for public or private censure, but who states his con- 
victions with courage. The sixty pages entitled ‘ Con- 
fessio Fidei’ form a species of spiritual autobiography 
which we lack space to analyse here, but which is 
essential to a comprehension of the author’s creed. 
He states what we may call his theological politics with 
an almost careless energy, without respect for persons 
or for dogmas. He is a Platonic, or rather a Plotinic 
mystic, who considers that organized Christianity is 
at present under a cloud, but that it will shake off its 
webs of obscurity, and shine out again like a sun. In 
one of those bold phrases with which the Dean of St. 
Paul’s loves to startle us, he affirms that ‘‘ nothing 
could destroy the Christian Churches except the com- 
plete decay and submergence of the white race,’’ to 
which it may be objected that the complete success of 
Bolshevik communism might, still more speedily, bring 
about the same disaster. The Dean feels strongly, and 
affirms unflinchingly, that the great danger of the 
Christian Churches is their antagonism to any recogni- 
tion of scientific ethics, and we turn to the end of his 
volume, to the very remarkable essay on ‘ Eugenics,’ 
in which he shows his own desires to reconcile religion 
with one of the most difficult ethical questions on which 
modern science is forced to adjudicate. 

An essay on ‘ The White Man and his Rivals’ ex- 
pands the alarm with which the Dean regards the 
development of independence in the races of Asia. We 
think that in some respects he is inclined to exaggerate 
the danger; but his warnings of our Eastern peril 
should be listened to with attention. In the present 
volume, where serious themes are mainly treated, a 
lighter element is introduced in the extremely vivacious 
and timely essay on ‘ The Victorian Age.’ The Dean 
here displays his shrewdness and his limitations. He 
defends the masterpieces of the nineteenth century with 
courage and acuteness, but he permits himself to be 
far too contemptuous regarding the talent of to-day 
His suggestion that a row of portraits of great Vic- 
torians would tend ‘‘ greatly to diminish the output of 
literary impertinence ’’ is sprightly, but not worthy of 
his reputation for good sense. 


PRELUDES AND PIXIES 


Preludes : 1921-1922. By John Drinkwater. Sidg- 
wick and Jackson. 3s. 6d. net. 

Pixies’ Plot. By Eden Phillpotts. Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 


T the beginning of this little volume of ‘ Pre- 

ludes ’ stands a chronological list of the author’s 
earlier achievements—a goodly list, advancing down 
the years with the steady regularity of the rotation 
of crops. Mr. John Drinkwater does not disappoint 
his many friends; they never have to wait long or in 
vain. He is a good and wise husbandman, who 
brings his crops each year to fruition—small in bulk, 
perhaps, but neatly stooked and trimly garnered, no 
mere gleanings but an honestly and arduously 
gathered harvest. After ‘The Seeds of Time’ 
(1921) is brought forth a harvest of ‘ Preludes’ 
(1921-22). Let us be grateful that they are in no 
wise fruits meet for repentance. 

We may perhaps be allowed this observation, for 
it happens to bear directly upon our criticism of Mr. 
Drinkwater’s latest collection, besides being couched 
in a metaphor in keeping with one of the book’s 
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greatest merits. Mr. Drinkwater had not to tell ys 
as he does in a poem in this book called ‘ Burning 
Bush,’ of his passionate interest in the beaut ‘ 
earth and the things of the soil, for us to fhe 
apprehend 
From babyhood I have known the beauty of earth— 
I learnt it, | think, in the strange months before birth, 
* * * % + * 
My mother, the dear, the lovely I hardly knew 
Bearing me must have walked and wandered through 
Stubble of silver and gold, as noon or sun 
Lit earth in the days when my body was begun. 
And as a boy, 
A wanderer by many a Berkshire hill 
By water meadows of the Oxford plain, 
By the thick oaks of Avon. 
he learnt her ancient lore, whereby we now ma 
profit. It is in his treatment of nature that he is at 
his best. 

All the eight poems in this book are variations upon 
the same theme, and that theme is love. It begins 
with a beautiful sonnet that sings itself and is 
charged with genuine poetry; thereafter is told the 
story of ‘ David and Jonathan,’ and ‘ The Maid of 
Naaman’s Wife,’ both (as is self-evident) stories deal- 
ing with different aspects of love. Another narrative 
poem on a more modern note follows these, and then 
several shorter—and_ better—pieces. Mr. Drink- 
water is never incompetent, but, less fortunately, he 
is seldom inspired. Too often his work pursues a 
level path of competence; it is workmanlike, but no 
more. He here treats the two Bible stories in g 
constant and dignified strain of blank verse, but the 
result is certainly not sustained poetry. It is a little 
stilted at times, and it is seldom inspired. One feels 
that what he has attempted to do ought not to have 
been attempted in this way; that—it may be fancy— 
Mr. Drinkwater feels the burden of the playwright 
heavy upon him when he dons the poet’s robe; that, 
in fact, the voice of ‘ Abraham Lincoln’ is ever 
haunting his memory, to point a moral and adorn a 
tale. At all events, the shorter poems at the end, 
and ‘ Burning Bush’ and ‘ Lake Winter’ (a man's 
name), are far better than Mr. Drinkwater’s pas- 
sionate precis of Old Testament history. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts, in ‘ Pixies’ Plot,’ is not con- 
cerned with subtleties of love. Here are thirty light 
and pretty lyrics, harping mainly on the eerie and 
fantastic, and only occasionally drifting, as if by mis- 
take, into a vein of sentiment on retrospect. Filitter- 
mice flitter through his pages, owls hoot, moon- 
moths come and go. It is a book of midnight spells 
and ghostly visitors: it is fraught with the traffic of 
graveyards. The author is at his best when he is at 
his lightest : 

An owl alighted in the yew 
Beside a poet’s little house ; 

The hour was nearly half-past two, 
And, as he ate his juicy mouse, 

A cuckoo clock made cheerful chime 
Within and shouted out the time. 


gracious God the owl began, 
And rolled his round eyes at the réoon. 
‘* What a black piece of work is man— 
Well might we miss cuckoo in June. 
How mad, misguided, inhumane 
To keep a cuckoo upon a chain!” 


Mad, misguided—but how charming ! 


THE FAR EAST 


The Problem of China. By Bertrand Russell. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Making of Modern Japan. By J. H. Gubbins. 
Seeley Service. 21s. net. 
HE first of these books is concerned more with 
China than Japan, the second with Japan more than 
China, but they may well be taken together. Though 
Mr. Gubbins does not stress the fact, Japan has beea 
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«made "’ very largely at the expense of her big but 
weak neighbour. Her victory over China in 1894 was 
the foundation of her territorial expansion, and, 
through the indemnity of forty millions sterling she 
then exacted, the basis of her economic and industrial 
expansion besides. These were the real beginnings of 
Japanese power. Had there been nothing of the kind 
“that is, if China had been strong—such a phrase as 
the making of Japan would have had a very restricted 
meaning, and in all probability would refer merely to 
the change from feudalism to the present imitation of 
Western political forms of government—an interesting 
development but without international significance. 
And her defeat of China was the starting point of a 
fresh epoch, not only in her own history, but in that 
of the world. Mr. Gubbins seems scarcely to see these 
facts. He writes well and with careful attention to 
detail, but somewhat lacks vision. Long a diplomat 
in Japan, and able therefore to deal at first hand with 
much of his matter, he suffers, it may be, from not 
seeing the wood for the trees. 


In dealing with his theme, such a_ charge 
cannot be brought against Mr. Russell. He 
has, however, a _ preconception of the wood— 
what he thinks it ought to be—and is rather 


blind to the trees. He knows very well how Japan 
has grown to greatness at China’s cost, and indeed 
devotes three chapters to that part of his subject; he 
speaks with blunt and equal frankness of the aggres- 
sion China has had to endure at the hands of the strong 
Western Powers; but his conclusions are coloured by 
his political beliefs. 

As everybody who knows Mr. Russell or his works 
is aware, his creed is that of Socialism, and it is there- 
fore not surprising that he finds in Socialism the solu- 
tion of the problem of China. He admits that Bol- 
shevism will not suit the Chinese, who in the mass are 
anation of peasant small-holders, each of whom is a 
little capitalist, for his farm is his own. But Mr. 
Russell sees capitalism as the enemy everywhere, and 
his idea is that China must be saved from it—what is 
in his mind is Western and Japanese capitalism—and 
seek salvation in a world become internationally 
Socialist. Such a world, however, is very far off, and 
the need of China is urgent. He is on much firmer 
ground when he says that the best thing for China is 
to be left alone, to work out a political system that 
will be satisfactory to herself. This of course is what 
the Chinese themselves desire, as their representatives 
declared at Washington. Only in that way will 
Chinese civilization, which Mr. Russell regards, quite 
rightly, as precious to mankind, be preserved from 
destruction; he is afraid that it will perish under the 
impact of Western and Japanese assaults. 

While he considers that America has been China’s 
best friend and Japan her worst enemy, he places very 
little value on the Washington Conference. Indeed, 
he maintains that ‘‘ America’s liberal policy as re- 
gards China and naval armaments,’’ cannot be looked 
on“ as any reason for expecting a liberal policy when 
it goes against self-interest.’’ He adduces evidence to 
show that when American interests or prejudices are 
involved, liberal and humanitarian principles have no 
weight whatever. Mr. Russell thinks that the darkest 
fate that could overtake China, next to her complete 
domination by Japan, would be for her to become 
Americanized; her age-old dignity and repose would 
be swallowed up by a horrible pushfulness, and her 
wonderful art lost altogether. As for the anarchy from 
which China suffers, he is sure that it is not compar- 
able with the evils endured by Europe. His panacea 
for Europe, as for the world, is Socialism. Yet, apart 
from his political bias, Mr. Russell has written a book 
on the Far East that is admirable in many ways. For 
one thing, it is eminently readable, and for another it 
Presents the facts in the case correctly and with ex- 
ceptional lucidity in small space. The reaction of 
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SHAKESPEARE STUDIES 


An Image of Shakespeare. By Frank Mathew. 
Cape. 18s, net. 


R. MATHEW has set himself an ambitious task, 

in attempting to visualize the poet from his works, 
and in seeking to colour the vision from the biographi- 
cal details which have come down to us. He has made 
great preparation for his task, and spent five years over 
it (he might have spent more). He overturns our 
docketed notions of date, often placing what we reckon 
late plays, as early in the order of conception, consider- 
ing that the elements of incongruity, the signs of 
crudeness, and of ripeness, the evidence of alien pens, 
are all the results of repeated revisions by the author 
himself, at various times. He does not disintegrate 
the plays to discover the work of others as Mr. J. M. 
Robertson does, but to find the work of Shakespeare 
himself, in different stages of experience and inspira- 
tion. He classifies the works, for the purpose ot 
analysis, under the headings of ‘ The Plays of Youth,’ 
‘The Poems of Love,’ ‘ Midsummer Dreams,’ ‘ The 
Chronicle Pageant,’ ‘ The Tragedies,’ ‘ The Last Tragi- 
Comedies.’ He has a great many interesting things 
to say of the genesis of the early plays, some not likely 
to be accepted by everybody. Occasionally the insight 
into the poet’s mind is denied him, as when he con- 
strues Orlando’s phrase regarding Rosalind, that ’’ she 
is as high as my heart,’’ as a foot-rule measure of so 
many inches of Rosalind’s stature. He is least satisfy- 
ing in his ‘ Poems of Love.’ Of course Mr. G. Wynd- 
ham was in front of him, but Mr. Wyndham lost his 
clue when he committed the anachronism of accepting 
Lord Herbert as the Friend of the Sonnets. Mr. 
Mathew is safe in his selection of Southampton, but he 
has not studied that youth’s life sufficiently to fit it into 
his theory. Southampton had no “ elder brother,’’ he 
did not ‘‘ go with Essex on the Cadiz expedition,’’ and 
he never ‘‘ lived in Chancery Lane.’’ It was only in 
the latter end of 1617 that he had the grant to extend 
his property from Holborn Bars to the Rolls House ir 
Chancery Lane. Southampton House lay to the north 
side of Bloomsbury Square. Davenant’s ‘‘ thousand 
pounds ’’ is as untrustworthy as his other gossip. 

Mr. Mathew is at his best when he gets among the 
tragedies. Yet the very wealth of his ideas leads him 
to a complexity in composition, a zig-zagging in the 
path of his expression which is rather confusing to or- 
dinary readers. He spreads himself frequently in trac- 
ing the sources of Shakespeare. Many of his best 
points are carried over from untranslated originals, so 
that at times the pages suggest a ‘‘ flowery field of the 
foure languages.’’ This is excellent for philologicai 
students, but the lover of Shakespeare for himself has 
a preference for doing his thinking in the vernacular. 
Space forbids us to dwell on the fervours and inten- 
sities of the higher tragedies. Mr. Mathew does not 
talk so superlatively of ‘ Hamlet,’ as do most of his 
compeers. He acknowledges an early tragedy, prob- 
ably by Kyd, but he suggests that Shakespeare him- 
self was the inventor of the ghost. This is the prime 
question to be asked concerning this play. The intro- 
duction of the ghost is the key to the meaning of the 
departure from the original history. The first allusion 
to ‘ Hamlet’s Tragical Speeches’ appears in Nash’s 
Preface to Greene’s ‘ Menaphon,’ 1589. Nash is rail- 
ing at someone who, trained in the hybrid legal Latin 
of the Courts, had attempted the higher flights of 
scholarly translation, so much then in fashion. His 
words would suit a novel, as well as a play—better in- 
deed—but that in the following page Nash’s allusion: 
show that he was satirizing Kyd. The next allusion to 
‘ Hamlet ’ is in Henslowe’s Diary, where he notes on 
June 9, 1594, that the Lord Admiral’s men and the 
Lord Chamberlain’s men received from him 8s. for 
performing ‘ Hamlet.’ By 1596 Lodge refers, in ‘ Wit’s 
Miserie,’ to a ‘ Hamlet’ performed by Shakespeare’s 
company in ‘‘ The Theatre,’’ where the ‘‘ Ghost cries 


China to her contacts with Japan and the West is 
described with remarkable understanding and power. 


miserably like a sister-wife, ‘ Hamlet, Revenge!’ ”’ 
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Mr. Mathew does not make clear if he accepts this re- 
cension of the Tragedy as by Shakespeare or ‘‘ the other 
man.’’ All the quartos of the new century were 
attributed to him. There are a good many valuable 
suggestions as to the evolution of the tragi-comedies. 
Mr. Mathew frequently refers for the date of some of the 
plays to the Seventeenth Century Revels Books, with 
the saving introduction of an ‘ if.’ ‘‘If they are genuine, 
then this date is proved.’’ But he ought to have known, 
by this time, that these Revels Books are not genuine, 
and so nothing is proved by them. 

The last chapter but one of the book is a notable one, 
on the estimation of the true value of Ben Jonson’s 
praise of Shakespeare. In the first folio he was voic- 
ing, not only the interested admiration of Shakespeare’s 
fellows, but also the disinterested appreciation of the 
Earl of Pembroke, to whom and to whose brother, the 
publication was dedicated. Pembroke would not have 
so keenly felt the death of Richard Burbage three years 
later than Shakespeare, if he had not also admired the 
man who had written Burbage’s prime plays: It is not 
to be forgotten that Jonson had written no praise of 
Shakespeare during the years preceding the Folio, but 
had given various invidious little notices, which would 
tend to react in the opposite direction. The last chapter 
carries the weight of the book’s title, and shows the 
bearing of historical and traditional information on the 
painting of the poet’s likeness. We must congratulate 
Mr. Mathew in keeping himself free from the glamour of 
tradition, specially unpleasant tradition, so often dwelt 
on, and fully accepted by some modern biographers. 
As an ‘ Image,’ Mr. Mathew seems to hold a brief 
for the Edy House portrait. In a work so crowded 
with material, it would be impossible to expect an 
author to escape making some blunders—and more in- 
distinct statements. What, for instance, does Mr. 
Mathew mean when he says, ‘‘ If Shakespeare was a 
Catholic, that would explain what caused the marriage 
bond of 1582—(if it is genuine and connected with 
him)’’? So many otherwise intelligent men have 
floundered over that ‘* bond,’’ that it may be wise to 
say that it means only ‘‘ The Bishop would be fined 
440 if he allowed a licence of marriage to two people, 
either of whom had previously been betrothed to an- 
other. The Bishop will not risk it. | Somebody else 
must promise to pay that £40, if necessary.’’ Hence 
the bond. 


CLOUDS OF GLORY 


Barrie Marvell. By Charles Vince. Philip Allan. 
7s. 6d. net. 


T is, of course, a truism that the greatest snare 

besetting grown-up people who would write of 
children is a too heavy insistence upon realism. In the 
delightful study of boyhood which forms the subject 
of his new book, Mr. Vince, who has avoided this 
snare, makes the same point in reference, not to those 
who write about children, but to those who help them 
ts play. For Barrie Marvell had an uncle—one of 
those uncles who are ‘‘ so good with children ’’—and 
this uncle was a High Priest of Realism, who ruined 
Barrie’s games whenever he took part in them, through 
his misguided zeal in attempting to invest them with a 
realistic flavour. For Barrie’s uncle had forgotten his 
own childhood; he had lost his imagination and that 
divine un-reason which makes a child’s games real. 

Barrie Marvell, like most imaginative children, came 
early under the spell of words. (Mr. Vince, has him- 
self a quiet and delicate appreciation of their value.) 
When Barrie came across the words ‘‘ impenetrable 
jungle,’’ they completely captured his imagination : 

He would stand sometimes at the piano, with his gun, and 
chant those words to the music of the deep and resonant notes 
at one end. Then with a sudden jump to the other end, before 
the deep notes had altogether died away, he would fill the 
darkness of the jungle with the shrill scream of the parrots. 

At this point enter the uncle, who knows a much better 
way of playing at impenetrable jungles than that; and 


so the hapless Barrie is hurried off to the garden to 
play a revised version of the game, with all the mao; 
gone out of it. At another time, when he was stee . 
chasing down the lawn astride a malacca steed nd 
uncle told him he could jump much better if it weren't 
for the walking stick. 

How true is the incident in which the boy, struggli 
manfully to complete his first business letter (demand. 
ing a sample tin of cocoa and a paper fish), came y 
against the question of signature. The only one he 
had so far had occasion to use was “ your loving 
Nephew,’’ after birthdays. That would never do, he 
felt, so off he went in search of cook. She said 
‘* yours affectly,’’ but he didn’t like the look of that, 
so he asked her what it was the tradesmen sometimes 
wrote on the bills when they came to the door. That 
was the very thing. So off went the letter demandin 
the fish and the cocoa, signed ‘‘ Received with thanks 
Barrie Marvell.’’ 

The last chapter, ‘ The Brown Boy,’ is perhaps the 
best. In it Barrie, now grown to the catapult age, 
fights desperate battles in a wood against a youthful 
foe—‘'‘ the Brown Boy ’’—launching balloons manned 
by lead soldiers, and a fleet of ships with a similar 
crew, and a fire boat, across the dividing stream. The 
Brown Boy is only half a real figure, a kind of consum. 
mation of glorious boyhood, part Pan, part Bare-foot 
Boy, part any gutter urchin. 

We have already referred to Mr. Vince’s admirable 
style. It is the more to be regretted, therefore, that 
his pages show signs of careless proof reading. The 
imprint bears the legend ‘‘ A Haase, Praha,” and 
probably M. Haase could throw some light on the 
matter. 


MORE ALLEGED ASYLUM ABUSES 


The Experiences of an Asylum Patient. With an 
Introduction and Notes by Montagu Lomax, 
M.R.C.S. Allen and Unwin. 5s. net. 


N reviewing last year! the somewhat sensational 

book of Dr. Montagu Lomax on his experiences as 
an asylum doctor, we ventured to suggest that his two 
years’ acquaintanceship with two asylums under war 
conditions was scarcely an adequate basis for his 
vehement accusations of our asylum services in general, 
or a sufficient justification for the publication of a 
volume designedly addressed to a popular audience. 
With regard to his more specific complaints, since a 
commission had then been appointed to inquire into his 
allegations, this matter remained sub judice, and w: 
refrained from comment. When invited to give 
evidence, however, before this commission, consisting 
of two of our foremost authorities on psychological 
medicine and asylum administration, under the ex- 
perienced chairmanship of Sir Cyril Cobb, Dr. Lomax 
refused to appear; and although, in his lengthy intre- 
duction to the present volume, he gives his reasons for 
so doing, we are bound to say that we consider them 
singularly unconvincing. 

This commission has since reported,? and, as mos 
persons with a somewhat more catholic knowledge of 
our asylum services suspected, has come to the main 
conclusions that, in its care for the insane, this country 
compares more than favourably, both in humanity and 
efficiency, with any other in the world, and that the in- 
dictments of Dr. Lomax were exaggerated, to say the 
least of them, and insusceptible of general endors¢- 
ment. That there was room for improvement, as In al 
our institutions for the sick, naturally went without 
saying. But here again these were largely conditione® 
by the financial resources at the asylums’ disposal, - 
by the thankless but necessary apportionment of avail 
able public funds between the various hungry and com: 


peting health services. 
— 


1 Saturpay Review, August 27, 1921. 
2Cmd. 1730. H.M. Stationery Office 3s. 
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For these reasons then ,we wholly deprecate this 
further attack upon a body of men and women, second 
to none not only in patience and devotion, but in actual 
physical courage, under circumstances that must 
often, in the nature of the case, be of the most depress- 
‘no and repellent order. Nor can we imagine a more 
unsatisfactory method of indictment than the one 
chosen in this volume. Purporting to be the story of 
au unfortunate lady who voluntarily entered an asylum 
in 1900, and was thereafter wrongfully detained, as she 
sayS, for eleven years, during which she was an inmate 
of four other asylums, it has been taken down, we are 
told, by a barrister friend of the lady’s, and finally 
edited, presumably by Dr. Lomax. Except in the case 
of the first asylum, fictitious names have been used for 
the asylums, their administrators and nurses, and Dr. 
Lomax, who sponsors the book, admits that he only 
met the lady some eight or nine years after her dis- 
charge. He further admits, although it is not his 
own opinion, that the facts may possibly be imaginary 
or in the nature of delusions, but claims that the story 
must be judged according to the ordinary canons of 
evidence, and its inherent probability or improbability 
be duly weighed. 

It is the more unfortunate, therefore, that in his 
réle as editor, as introducer to a popular public, and as 
aman who has presumably had some sort of scientific 
education, Dr. Lomax should have associated himself 
in advance, and so wholeheartedly, with the allega- 
tions that the book contains. Based upon incidents 
of which he could have had no personal knowledge, 
and that took place many years before he met the 
narrator, they amount to charging the medical offi- 
cers of five separate asylums either with the grossest 
professional incompetence, the most culpable careless- 
ness, or a deliberately malignant cruelty. For the 
latter, since in at least four of the asylums none of the 
officers concerned could have had any conceivable 
interest, financial or otherwise, in the lady’s wrongfu! 
detention, it is extremely difficult to perceive a motive, 
and Dr. Lomax does not suggest one. As for the rest, 
we cannot imagine that any impartial reader of this 
narrative will be prepared to accept either its implied 
condemnation of so large a number of pseudonymous 
medical officers or its even more direct accusations of 
a yet greater number of nurses, upon such dubious 
ipse dixits as those with which Dr. Lomax appears so 
easily to have been satisfied. 


CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH 


December Love. By Robert Hichens. 
7s. 6d. net. 


M&. HICHENS’S work may be summed up as a 
series of tours de force mitigated by handsome 
concessions to the moral sense. He holds both audi- 
ences, the cynical and the sentimental: for he displays 
a thorough and apparently remorseless acquaintance 
with evil, eccentricity and aberration, yet is always, in 
the last chapter at any rate, found firmly planted on the 
side of the angels. 

His art is highly elaborate and sophisticated. In his 
new book, he sets out to reconcile the reader to two 
apparently unpromising situations. He has an old 
heroine, and a young one. He makes the former fall! 
in love with a man less than half her age : he makes the 
latter fall in love with a brutal and sensual scoundrel. 
The appeal to a very base kind of interest would have 
been easy. Some authors choose such themes for the 
almost avowed purpose of making that appeal. But 
Mr. Hichens is determined that we shall love the 
highest, even if we have to get through five hundred 
Pages before we are allowed to see it. He chooses 
the opposite of the easy way—and we cannot quite 
acquit him of choosing it partly for the pleasure of 
exercising his sheer technical skill in the overcoming of 
difficulty. He insists, not merely that we shall observe 
Lady Sellingworth in love at sixty, but that we shall 
sympathize with her: not blame her passion, or deride 


Cassell. 


it, even when she herself derides and blames it, but 
surrender to its pathos. Similarly with Miss Van 
Tuyn’s primitive feeling, born of fear, for the ‘‘ king 
in the underworld.’’ The story of a proud and beau- 
tiful girl enthralled by a blackguard cannot be pleasant ; 
but, in Mr. Hichens’s hands, it loses half its evil by 
losing all its grossness. 

And this is only the beginning—the groundwork, as 
it were—-of the author’s skill. For the two plots be- 
come one plot ; and each, precisely because of the other, 
serves to elicit beauty from ugliness. There are 
moments when we might reasonably expect the worst : 

Something in her shrank from Arabian as she had never yet 
shrunk from a human being. But something else was 
fascinated by him. She had the American woman's outlook 
on men. She expected men to hold their own in the world 
with other men, to be self-possessed, cool-headed, and bold 
in their careers, but to be subservient in their relations with 
women. To be ruled by a husband would have seemed to her 
to be quite unnatural, to rule him quite natural. She felt sure 
that no woman would be likely to rule Arabian. She felt 
sure that his outlook on women was absolutely unlike that of 
the American man. When she looked at him she thought of 
the rape of the Sabines. Surely he was a primitive under his 
mask of almost careful smartness and conventionality. There 
was something primitive in her, too, and she became aware 
of that now. 

A creeping horror rises as one reads. Is not this the 
‘ cave-man stuff ’’ of the films? But no, it is not. 
Reassurance comes from the persistent quietness of the 
style. Mr. Hichens is writing about something which 
is often treated hysterically, but he writes with a 
judicious calm. He is recognizing a particular fact, 
not exploiting a tempting theory. He is indicating a 
cad, but he is doing it like a gentleman. 

So, when Mr. Hichens describes Soho and studios 
and the Café Royal, he does not do it as if in competi- 
tion with the younger writers who have of late years 
described excesses to excess and pursued Bohemia into 
boredom. He describes them because they are part of 
his story: just that. And it is this large, quiet com- 
petence which distinguishes his work from that of the 
ordinary ‘‘ best-seller,’’ and makes us realize, when in 
his pages the follies of the flesh serve ultimately as 
opportunities for the generous spirit, that we are not 
being fobbed off with a mere conventional ‘‘ happy 
ending,’’ but are being told something about the moral 
stuff of life. 


The Fortnightly Review for November opens with ‘ Russia’s 
Red Army,’ by Mr. E. W. Hullinger, which shows that, under 
the supervision of Trotsky, it has approached the standard of 
European troops. Mr. R. C. Long in ‘ The Puff of the German 
Catastrophe ’ declares that the approaching bankruptcy of Ger- 
many is a bugbear, carefully nourished by alarmists but with no 
reference to the resources: of the State. Prof. Swift MacNeill 
has a sound article, attacking the increasing connexion of 
‘ Judges and Politics.’ Mr. Leyland also considers the case of 
‘Germany and the Reparations.’ The best literary article is by 
Mr. Maurice Baring, prompted by the autobiography of ‘ Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell,’ and Dr. Hewitt writes convincingly of ‘ The 
New Byron Letters.’ The fashion of treating the late Mr. 
Michael Collins as a hero is continued in an article on ‘Arthur 
Griffith and Michael Collins.’ 

The National Review contains Mr. Maxse’s detailed account 
of the fali of the Coalition and its Causes, with his predic- 
tion, justified by events, that new men were necessary, and his 
forebodings of the legacy of error and entanglements left to 
any new Government. Mr. C, C. Turner continues his proof 
that the fall in the mark does not mean ruin to the German. 
Other and non-political articles include Sir James Crichton- 
Browne in praise of ‘ Claret in Scotland,’ and regret for the 
spread of whisky drinking; Mr. Douglas Gordon on the fox 
in ‘ Wood and Brake ’; and Mr. E. B. Noel on ‘ The Develop- 
ment of Lawn Tennis.’ Each of these articles is worth the 
price of the number to anyone interested. 

The Cornhill, in addition to its usual complement of good 
fiction, has a first-rate article on ‘ Rugby Football in the ’Six- 
ties.’ We do not notice mention of one feature of Rugby which 


- died out in the early ‘eighties—the punt-out from a try. The 


chroniclers of football in the ‘seventies ignore it altogether 
Thomas Carlyle’s Diary of a ‘ Tour in the Netherlands * i..d 
‘ Open Paths’ are good reading. : 

The English Review has some quite readable fiction; «7 
article on ‘ Chess "—and the qualities required to make a good 
chess-player; a character sketch of the Prime Minister (late) 
as a model man; a rather querulous article by an American 
poet who has not received due recognition, and a note by Mr. 
Huntley Carter on ‘ The Theatre in Russia.’ 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD 


The Adventures of Sally. By P. G. Wodehouse. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tyler of Barnet. By Bernard Gilbert. Collins. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Miss Mapp. By E. F. Benson. Hutchinson. 


7s. 6d. net. 


R. GILBERT’S book is (ostensibly) written to a 

recipe of his own, and Mr. Benson’s to a recipe 
of other people’s. Mr. Wodehouse would appear not 
to write to a recipe at all, but to put down anything 
that comes into his head. I like Mr. Wodehouse best 
of the three. I like him because of his entire unpre- 
tentiousness, and because he is silly in the best sense 
of the word. He stretches the arm of coincidence from 
England to America, and writes each language like a 
native. Baffled by the more imaginative flights of 
O. Henry, we sometimes forget how puzzling our own 
technical terms can sound. Here is Mr. Wodehouse’s 
hero trying to be autobiographical to the heroine : 


‘* I'd got my rugger and boxing blues and I’d just been 
picked for scrum-half for England against the North in the 
first trial match, and between ourselves it really did look as 
if | was more or less of a snip for my international.” 

Sally gazed at him wide eyed. 

‘“ Is that good or bad? ’ she asked. 

Eh? ” 

“Are you reciting a catalogue of your crimes, or do you 
expect me to get up and cheer? What is a rugger blue, to 
start with?”’ 

“Well, it’s . . . it’s a rugger blue, you know.”’ 

Oh, I see,’’ said Sally. ‘‘ You mean a rugger blue.”’ 


That is simple, but it is not cheap. It depends on the 
good old traditional theory that technical terms are 
funny in themselves. We may be too proud and high 
to think that now: but Dickens thought it. He lived 
up to it in recording the vital struggle between All- 
Muggleton and Dingley Dell: 


Mr. Liffey, the highest ornament of Dingley Dell, was pitched 
to bowl against the redoubtable Dumkins, and Mr, Struggles 
was selected to do the same kind office for the hitherto uncon- 
quered Podder. Several players were stationed, to ‘‘look out,”’ 
in different parts of the field, and each fixed himself into the 
proper attitude by placing one hand on each knee 


The game is very like: the words are new. It does 
not matter what the technical terms are, nor even to 
what they apply. Exactly the same point is made 
when Mr. Pickwick, in prison, fails to understand the 
proposition that he should be ‘‘ paid out ’’ for ‘‘ three 
bob and a bender.’’ If you like a cheerful, superficial 
chronicler of events neither strikingly probable nor 
strikingly improbable, you will agree with me in liking 
Mr. Wodehouse. He is a rest. 

It would be waste of time to discuss whether it is 
artistically worth while to do so trivial a thing so 
successfully. But one is tempted to the discussion by 
the contrast with the rather awful seriousness of Mr. 
Gilbert. There is nothing trivial about him : but then, 
is he not less successful? And which is the better 
path? Browning had no doubts. ‘‘ That low man ” 
(if Mr. Wodehouse will pardon the phrase)— 


That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit: 

This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit. 

That, has the world here—should he need the next, 
Let the world mind him! 

This, throws himself on God, and unperplexed 
Seeking shall find him. 


Mr. Gilbert is certainly unperplexed. He has a new 
conception of what art ought to be, and a firm belief 
in his own capacity to make the best of his medium. 
He is contemptuous of the novel as it ordinarily is, 
because it ‘‘ lends itself readily to the flattering of the 
egoist’’ by being concerned with a central figure 


‘‘ around whom everything revolves, and with whom 
the reader becomes identified.’’ He does, it is true 
name two exceptions—‘ War and Peace’ and ‘ The 
Brothers Karamazov,’ which he calls ‘the two 
greatest novels ever written ’’: he does belaud Hen 
James: but he does not mention that certain also of 
our own novelists have anticipated his point. On the 
title-page of ‘ Vanity Fair’ he will find the words: 
‘* A Novel without a Hero.’’ : 
It is difficult to state Mr. Gilbert’s aims brief: 
without doing them injustice. He is publishing a 
whole series of books to illustrate the life of a par. 
ticular locality. ‘ Tyler of Barnet’ is the third; the 
first was ‘ Old England: a God’s-Eye View of a Vil. 
lage ’; the second was ‘ King Lear at Hordle: Rural 
Plays ’; and there are more to come. And gradually 
we are to know the district as if we lived there: the 
total result is to be ‘‘ a solid rather than a flat pre- 
sentation.’’ These claims make one pause—especially 
the sub-title of ‘ Old England,’ which seems to imply 
some confusion about the relative position of the 
creator of the book and the creator of the author. 
There is a difference between throwing oneself on God 
and aspiring to his seat: Milton’s Satan suffered from 
the same transference of ideas. 

Mr. Gilbert gives us, besides a preface, a map and 
a ‘ Who’s Who.’ When we come to the book itself, 
it is certainly solid and not flat; but the play scarcely 
lives up to the overture; and, after all, the play’s the 
thing. There is no theoretical objection to an artist's 
stating his own conception of his own method : indeed, 
if the method is really new, a preface may be as neces. 
sary to a novel as stage-directions to a drama or cap- 
tions to a superfilm. What neither a preface nor a 
map can do is to take the place of the promised work 
of art. Mr. Gilbert’s mistake lies in rousing our 
expectations of novelty, and then presenting us with a 
quite good, thoroughly competent and readable, but 
absolutely conventional story, complete with pro- 
tagonist. I have rarely read a book that conformed 
more closely to type. In every novel of the English 
countryside, there is a grim, stern, tyrannical nature- 
grabber. Here he is again: his name is Tyler. In 
every novel of the English countryside, he quarrels 
with his son, who goes to Australia (or, by a flight of 
original fancy, to Canada; or even, sometimes, only 
to London—but the idea is the same). Tyler’s son 
goes to Australia. There is always a mortgage on 
the old home; and there is almost always a fire. Mr. 
Gilbert gives us both. 

Mr. Benson is a satirist. He invents prodigiously 
mean and silly people and then, by exposing them in 
ridiculous situations, rubs in how silly and mean they 
are. But, as he never credits any of them with even 
the smallest degree of sense, pluck or kindliness, the 
satire entirely fails of its effect. His characters are 
not men and women: they are not monsters: they are 
not even reptiles—they are nonentities. The scene is 
laid in a little country town, and the plot is concerned 
with the schemings of vulgar snobbery, relieved by 
the vices (which seem almost alluring by contrast) of 
cowardice and drink. There is a clergyman of in- 
credible imbecility, who says: ‘‘ Ha, good morrow, 
fair dame. And, prithee, art not thou even as ye 
white butterflies?’’ It is difficult to believe that Mr. 
Benson supposes any clergyman ever did talk like that, 
and impossible to believe that he supposes it to be 
funny. The central episode, of Major Flint’s and Cap- 
tain Puffin’s quarrel and flight, takes us back to 
Pickwick: it is the episode of Mr. Winkle and Mr. 
Dowler. I do not know that there is any harm in 
that. There are only a few comic situations, just as 
there are only a few comic conventions, in the world: 
and the new humorist must be content with giving 
them new settings. But the whole book is utterly un- 
worthy of Mr. Benson’s considerable reputation. __ 

And yet—here we recur to the esthetic puzzle—it 
has some quality which makes it very easy to read. 
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Saturday Stories : XIX 


‘OXFORD AND BOLGONI 


By Louis GOLDING 
(All Rights Reserved) 


SPEAK of the period when  Bolgoni, né 
Bloggs, was the latest birth of esthetic time. 
When London and Paris talked of Bolgoni’s paint- 

ing, they talked in whispers. Leonardo became a mere 
anticlimax. I have no doubt the unintelligibility of the 
colossal Bolgoni was the main factor of his success. 
Omne ignotum....I might almost quote. You can 
imagine, therefore, the adoration for Bolgoni which 
burned in the bosom of Dick Wister, the post-war 
Oxford undergraduate whom I here present to you. 
When Alice, his little sister, who wore plaits, daubed 
a haphazard canvas and told him that Bolgoni had 
painted and signed that grotesque babble of paint and 
sent it along to him, he was completely (I blush to 
record) taken in. More outrageous pseudo-Bolgonis 
had taken in more profound connoisseurs. Dick had 
actually met Bolgoni in Sarah Poppett’s studio and 
elsewhere, and Bolgoni had smiled upon him. He had 
even asked Dick round to his own studio, the very 
Holy of Holies. ‘‘ There is only one way,’’ Dick 
Wister determined, ‘‘ for me to recover my self- 
esteem. It is by imposing upon Oxford as I have been 
imposed upon ! ”’ 

Up therefore went the Miss Wister-Bolgoni in the 
centre of my hero’s mantelpiece. ‘‘ Bolgoni!’’ ex- 
claimed the first-comer, awe-struck. ‘‘ A real Bol- 
goni ! 

“A real Bolgoni!’’ replied Dick, gulping hard. 
“ He gave it me himself! ”’ 

“Gave it you himself? ’’ repeated Hindle, a simple 
fellow, a cricket-blue and all that sort of thing ; but not 
Philistine enough not to sit gaping before the handy- 
work of the very Bolgoni, the nucleus of the cometary 
swishings of the Neo-Novelty. 

“Look! ’’ said Dick, with a sinking at the heart. 
Someone else had entered the room and stood just 
inside the door. It was too late to withdraw now. 
“ Here’s his signature—Bolgoni ! ”’ 

“TI say,’’ said the newcomer. It was Bathby, 
Dick’s especial friend at Saint Crispin’s. ‘‘ That 
can’t be a Bolgoni you’ve got on the mantelpiece there, 
Dick? ”’ 

“You didn’t hear me say so? ”’ 

“Of course I didn’t! ’’ lied Bathby. There was 
prestige enough to be gained from the prompt recog- 
nition of a Bolgoni, even if it could not compare with 
the prestige bestowed by the actual possession of 1 
canvas by the Master. Said Bathby, ‘‘ I could hear 
the picture say so. Who could mistake a Bolgoni? ’’ 

The next person who came in was Huxtable, « 
classical scholar of terrifying attainments, a bitter 
enemy of Modernity. ‘‘ It isn’t true,’’ he asked 
venomously, ‘‘ that you’ve got an original Bolgoni? ”’ 

Dick stared weakly round the room. No one had 
left it. How had he learned about the Bolgoni? ‘‘Yes. 
He gave it me himself. Here’s his signature in the 

“Don’t bring it any nearer to me! ’’ cried Huxtable, 
backing. ‘‘ It’s indecent! Can’t you see that? ”’ 

“Don’t be a fool! ’’ said Bathby. ‘‘ What about 
Pompeii? A bronze or two and one or two gentle little 
frescoes. . . 

“O, I know! Don’t you see that’s the mere body? 
This, this is Beelzebub...the gangrene of the 
spirit 

“T say,’ 
that? 

“Don’t worry,’’ reassured Bathby. ‘‘ Look again! 
Look at that patch of green there! That’s what 
Spring’s been trying to look like ever since Genesis ! ”’ 
“Ashes and desolation ! ’’ screamed Huxtable, sud- 
denly. ‘It’s intolerable! Filth! Filth!’’ and he 
banged the door violently behind him. 


said Hindle, alarmed. ‘‘ It isn’t really all 


Behold,’’ murmured Bathby, ‘‘ the amenities of 
Praxitelean education ! ’’ 

That then was how it all began. It did not end there. 
The fame of the redoubtable Bolgoni spread from col- 
lege to college. | Magdalen esthetes hid wearily the 
diminished heads of their Beardsleys. Fiery young 
men from Ruskin sought to pay their respects at the 
altar of Bolgoni, the painter who had broken forever 
the arrogant class-consciousness of the Old Masters. 
It was usually at eleven a.m., a defiantly anti-tutorial 
hour, that the worshippers gathered before the easel 
where the Bolgoni, now sole decoration of Dick Wis- 
ter’s room, uttered its discordant shrieks. Here, for 
instance, was Honing. He wore the palest grey 
flannels in Oxford. ‘‘And just look here,’’ he was saying, 
‘‘ at this contra-sectional mass of gamboge. See how 
it releases the upward thrust of this half-arch in ultra- 
marine. But he’s too subtle to carry it off so obviously. 
That’s why this diagonal intercedes here at the psy- 
chological moment. See? What a marvel the man 
is! Just look at these tertiary planes! O my God! ”’ 
exclaimed Honing, in despair at expounding with any 
adequacy the virtues of Bolgoni. 

‘“T say, you people,’’ remonstrated Dick, with a 
little discomfort. It is true that by this time he him- 
self believed almost as firmly in the authenticity of his 
Bolgoni as the eager young men who flocked in from 
every least college. You cannot for long utter and 
hearken to such dithyrambs without believing in the 
object praised with some degree of firmness. Yet the 
burden of his secret had become too heavy for his un- 
supported shoulders. He was quite clear in his mind 
that if some loyal comrade did not arise to share it, 
he would get up one morning in the middle of some- 
body’s lecture and shriek prolongedly. Then a certain 
complication threatened. | Walter Bathby would do 
better than any one else, he decided. At first Bathby 
refused to have anything to do with the revelation. 
Then Bathby implored him to declare the revelation a 
mere attempt to try his faith. Finally Bathby threw 
his arms round Dick’s waist and danced him madly 
round the room. 

Dick! Dick!’ he cried tearfully. What a 
demon you are! How could you, you masterpiece? ”’ 

‘* Haven't I just explained? It wasn’t me! _ It 
was my little sister! ’’ 

That only threw Bathby into more lachrymose 


ecstasies. ‘‘ What a future is in store for it! Dick, 
Dick! Cover your face! Mine eyes dazzle! I'll die 
young! ”’ 


‘* But that doesn’t help me out of the difficulty ! It’s 
this Croom business—— ”’ 

‘* My lord Croom, of the House, you mean? ”’ 

‘*The same! It’s the foulest dilemma! He’s 
offered me a hundred pounds for Alice’s abomination. 
And the point is—I either take the money and am ~ 
common thief or I don’t take the money and I go out 
into the High and cry ‘ Peccavi! Peccavi!’ Think 
what they’ll do to me. Above all, Bolgoni himself is 
visiting me in Oxford in a week or so en route for 
Cornwall. The thing must be got rid of somehow be- 
fore he turns up. Help me, Walter! ”’ 

It was then that Bathby suggested the most illus- 
trious ‘‘ binge ’’ (I must be forgiven the local dialect 
word) of which Oxford holds record. It was to take 
place safely before Bolgoni’s arrival. Everybody was 
to be invited, not forgetting Croom, to whom the 
canvas was solemnly to be handed over. At the end 
of the evening the Bolgoni secret was to be declared. 
Croom was to receive again his disbursement, minus 
some honest share of the evening’s costs. Dick was 
to burn the Bolgoni-Miss Wister with incense and due 
incantations. 

Probably never before in the history of Art was an 
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artistic enthusiasm more joyous and single-hearted than 
the enthusiasm at Wister’s famous Bolgoni ‘‘ binge ’’ 
at St. Crispin’s. Not more joyous were the Florentines 
when they carried in procession the Madonna of 
Cimabue. 

‘* The urge of those lines! ’’ said one celebrant. 

‘* The uplift !’’ said a Rhodes scholar. 

‘* That there diagonal mass! ’’ wept Honing. ‘‘That 
parabola there, diverging from that intermediate per- 
pendicular ! ’’ 

Croom sat on the floor gazing fixedly through his 
eye-glass at the latest acquisition to his hereditary col- 
lection. ‘‘ I say!’’ he murmured, and relapsed into 
silence. Continuously, like a choric comment upon the 
festival, corks plopped and glasses clinked. 

It may have been an hour or two hours later that the 
catastrophe occurred. Its name was Bolgoni. When 
the porter announced the name, the silence as of a Pres- 
ence fell upon the revellers. Dick Wister tottered 
against his friend. ‘‘O my God, he’s come too 
soon ! ”’ 

‘* Pull yourself together, old man! See it through !”’ 

Gentlemen. ... Mr. Bolgoni....”’ 

** Why didn’t you tell us? ’’ someone whispered. 

‘* What a sense of climax the man’s got!’ whis- 
pered someone else. 

A voice boomed from without the door. Then in 
stalked Bolgoni. ‘‘ Hello Wister!’’ he said, coming 
grandly forward. 

‘* This is splendid! ’’ said Dick. ‘‘ All the more 
because I hardly hoped you’d get to Oxford so soon.”* 

‘* It was Sarah Poppett !’’ said Bolgoni. 

‘* Perhaps,’’ ventured Dick, ‘‘ I’d best introduce my 
friends en bloc—Oxford, Mr. Bolgoni; Mr. Bolgoni, 
Oxford!’’ The next moment he bit his tongue 
savagely. He might have made an elaborate cere- 
monial out of the introduction—anything, anything in 
the world to keep Bolgoni’s attention from that accus- 
ing canvas. Yet Bolgoni’s mind for the moment 
seemed entirely taken up with Sarah Poppett. If, 
thought Dick agonizedly, the conversation could circle 
round Miss Poppett, salvation was still possible. But 
il was inevitable. Some idiot was bound to—— 

Then the bomb-shell fell, a strange, inverted bomb- 
shell, producing rather a hush than a tumult. 

‘* Now, if I may ask, Mr. Bolgoni, about this pic- 
ture of yours... .”’ 

‘* Picture of mine? ’’ asked Bolgoni, opening his 


eyes wide. 

‘* The one,’’ said Honing, ‘‘ on the easel !’’ 

‘On the easel? ’’ the painter repeated. ‘‘ Look 
here 


But the heart that, a minute ago, had been beating 
against Dick’s ribs, irregularly, frantically, now sus- 
pending a beat altogether, now concentrating five into 
the normal duration of one—Dick’s heart was beating 
now with a grim and equal and superb rhythm. Not 
only had he convinced Bathby and Honing and Crooms 
and all Oxford that Bolgoni, the greatest painter of his 
age, had painted Alice’s monstrosity. Something far 
more noteworthy. He had convinced himself, It was 
at the rarest intervals, and only in the presence of 
Bathby, that he remembered the truth of the matter. 
He had so far hypnotized himself that actually when he 
was alone he regarded Alice’s daub with precisely that 
mixture of terror and astonishment that Bolgoni’s own 
canvases had excited in him in Bolgoni’s studio. Could 
this colossal deception but be imposed upon one other 

... and that one the painter himself? Success was 
incredible. Yet failure would be intolerable beyond 
all words. 

** Don’t you remember,’’ said Dick Wister easily 
strolling over to the picture, ‘‘ that time in your 
studio? ’’ If you had felt his muscles at that moment 
you would have found them taut as steel. 

‘* I don’t remember as——”’ began Bolgoni un- 
pleasantly. 

‘* Surely you remember? ”’ insisted Dick. ‘‘ Woncks 
was there—and Sarah Poppett ! ”’ 


She always was! ”’ 

Try again, Dick, try again! ‘* You were weari 
one stocking and one sock,’’ Dick invented violent] 
‘** That’s why Woncks called you a dromedary ! ” 

Bolgoni looked tentatively up into the ceiling, “On 
yes!” he said, slowing drawing out the words, 

Here was a breach in the wall! Have at it, batter. 
ing-rams ! Forward there, scaling ladders ! 

‘““Ha! ha!” laughed Dick. ‘ And you remember 
Sarah wouldn’t have you called a dromedary !"" : 

‘* Ho, ho, ho!’ the painter laughed back sardonic. 
ally. ‘‘ Always would look after my presteej, damn 
the woman !’’ 

** It was awfully comic,’’ Dick followed on breath. 
lessly. ‘‘She had a huge smear of Prussian blue across 
her face and some yellow ochre—— ”’ 

Bolgoni smote his thighs powerfully. ‘‘ Ho, ho, ho! 
It’s all coming back to me now! There’d been a little 
tea-party the night before and the landlady turned the 
gas off at the main. There were five bottles in a row 
on the mantelpiece, with candles stuck in. What a 
fool I was to forget it!’”’ 

‘* Can’t quite remember those bottles with candles,” 
said Dick, a trifle uneasily. _ What had happened? 
How had the world suddenly turned topsy-turvy? 

QO, but sure! ’’ insisted Bolgoni, almost eagerly, 
‘* Because when I gave you that picture, I brushed the 
end bottle off with my sleeve! ”’ 

**O, of course, of course!’’ exclaimed Dick. 
Foundations of the world exalted to its roof, roof de- 
based to its foundations! In fact, what on earth was 
happening?  Bolgoni was now as anxious to con- 
vince him of the transfer of the picture as Dick, a few 
minutes ago, had been anxious to convince Bolgoni. 

How could I have forgotten? ’’ Dick added. 
‘* There was still some beer in the bottle. It all fell on 
Woncks’s coat. Wasn’t he pleased! ”’ 

** I say,’’ said Bathby, appalled at Dick’s magnifi- 
cence, ‘‘ I say, Mr. Host. I don’t know why you 
should suspend the sound of revelry by night, while you 
are rude to the Old Familiar Faces! ”’ 

Bolgoni applauded the sentiment. But for Dick the 
strain of forging one set of reminiscences and then cor- 
roborating another set in which, obviously, some other 
young man than himself had actually taken part, was 


becoming a little difficult. At all events, O ye great. 


gods, he had succeeded! He was safe, safe! The 
thought presented itself deafeningly to him, like a 
thunder-clap. He felt a compression at the lungs. He 
wanted to laugh, nothing in the world but to laugh, 
raviously, insanely. He caught Bathby’s eye. It was 
full of warning. He must restrain himself, get hold of 
himself tight, tight, and not let go. If he relaxed— 
the calamity he had averted would fall upon him ten- 
fold. He would be crushed into pulp. Oxford and 
Bolgoni. Dick Wister had no chance against their 
combined fury. The rest of that evening passed like a 
tortured dream. Figures passed before him, gesticu- 
lating and mouthing. Dim voices came to him 
through a mist and a rumbling of wheels. Was that 
Huxtable attempting to reconcile Bolgoni with Phidias? 
Was that Honing taking wild voyages into space, 
astride upon an intermediate diagonal? Was that 
Walter? Was that Hindle? (Dick, no no! You must 
not laugh, Dick! Dig the nails into the palms of the 
hands, Dick! Think of graves and the war and 
trenches and bluebottles! A little better! O God, 
my ribs are cracking !) 

It couldn’t be that people were going at last? 0 
yes they were! ‘‘ Good-night, Wister!”’ they were 
saying, ‘‘ Good-night!’’ Listen to the sound of feet 
on the wooden stairs! What a strict pattern of 
noise they made—one-two-three-one, one-two-three-one ! 
Now their feet were crunching on the gravel in the quad 
below. One or two desultory people were helping 
themselves to a last drink. (Soon, Dick, soon! 0 
for Heaven’s sake, hold tight!) And here was ol! 
Walter saying good-night. 

(Continued on page 688). 
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The Saturday Review 


Competitions 


(All solutions sent in must be accompanied by the Competitions Coupon, which will be found among the 


advertisements. j 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


For the Acrostic and Chess Competitions there are weekly 
rizes:—In each case a Book (selected by the competitor) re- 
viewed in that issue of the SarurDay Review in which the 
problem was set. 
REVISED RULES. 

1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by one of the following firms :— 


Allen & Unwin tiarrap Mills & Boon 
Bale, Sons & Danielssor Heinemann Murray 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Nash & Grayson 


Burns, Oates & Wash- tiodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 


bourne Hodge Putnam's 
Chapman & Hall hutchinson Routledge 
Collins Jarrold Sampson Low 
Dent John Lane, The Bodley Selwyn Blount 
Fisher Unwin Head S.P.C.K. 
Foulis Macmillan Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 
Methuen Werner Laurie 


Gyldendal 

2.—Envelopes must be marked ** Competition ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor or the Chess Editor, Sarurpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2. 

3.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are equally correct, or 
of equal merit, the result will be decided by lot. 

Our new Chess Competition should help amateurs to improve 
their play. 

Our second Quarterly Acrostic Competition—Prize, any Book 
reviewed by us during the quarter, not over Two Guineas in 
price—will begin November 11. It is hoped that the number of 
solvers sending solutions regularly every week will then be 
largely increased, 

An Acrostic-composing Competition will shortly be announced. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication in the case 
of Acrostics, and the Tuesday following publication in the case 
of Chess. 


ACROSTICS 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 35. 


Wuat ForRTUNE OFFERS, THAT I TAKE, 

AND WITH IT THESE ACROSTICS MAKE; 

A PROVERB THUS EXEMPLIFYING 

THE SEARCH FOR WHICH SHOULD NOT PROVE TRYING. 


Distillers used it in the days of old. 

To him the stars were patines of bright gold. 
The adverse legions saw it with dismay. 

Alas! the more we have, the more we pay! 

My glorious gulf the mountain-shadows kiss. 
Few stars in heaven shine more bright than this. 
Changed to a heifer? O, the hapless maid! 

In sable garb his antics he displayed. 

Her charms reward the Moslem warrior’s toil. 
Beware its germs, infesting garden soil. 

“* Where e’er I came, calamity I brought.’ 

My husband drowned, to me the world was nought. 
13. ‘‘ England’s Achilles ’’ called, I bravely fought. 


Acrostic No. 33.—‘* Even easier than No. 31; I fear there will 
be more than 47 right this time,” exclaims a sanguine but unsuc- 
cessful solver. Nothing is easier than to be mistaken. The only 
correct solution came from Miss D. L. Maguire, Rose Cottage, 
Chiddingfold, who selects as her prize ‘ The Pattern of the Iliad,’ 
by J. T. Sheppard, published by Methuen and reviewed in our 
columns on October 21 under the heading of ‘ Homer as an 
Artist.’ Eighteen other competitors chose this book, sixty-two 
wanted ‘ Private Diaries of Sir Algernon West,’ fourteen ‘ Memo- 
ries of a Turkish Statesman,’ six ‘ Soliloquy,’ three ‘ Annette and 
Bennet,’ two ‘ Radio for Everybody’; the other votes were 
Scattered. ~ 

One Light wrong: Sannox, Vixen, Sol, Rev. P. Lewis, Miss 
Kingsford, Tyro (Brighton), Ex Indis, Esiroc, Oakapple, C. H. 
Burton, and W. Sydney Price. Two Lights wrong: L. H. 
Hughes, Rev. A. H. Mann, Doric, G. Jacob, N. O. Sellam, Lady 
Yorke, Zyk, C. A. S., III, F. M. Petty, Miss Evelyn Gaisford, 
Stucco, Victim, Tiny Tim, Rev. Eric Buckley, A. M. C. S., 
Baitho, Quagga, Lionel Cresswell, St. Ives, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Dr. C. M. Kay, Dolomite, John Lennie, C. R. Price, Shorne 
Hill, Feathers, and P. Gordon Williams. All others more. 

Lights 1, 8, and 14 were the stumbling-blocks. But how could 
so many solvers, especially those of the gentler sex, suppose that 
I should urge them to draw the ‘‘Sword'’? Do we not all 
agree that at the present moment Peace is the world’s chief need? 
(To say nothing of Matt. xxvi. 52, and other texts.) I cannot 
accept either “‘ Investigator ” or ‘‘ Inquisitor '’ for Light 8. To 
conduct an investigation need not involve the racking of one’s 
brains to any great extent, or continuously. I do not know that 
“ Inquisitors ” were specially endowed with intellect, which is 
not synonymous with bigotry, and although Old Mancunian urges 


that the word, in its special meaning, is closely connected with 
rack, it was not their brains but their victims that suffered. The 
general difficulty with Light 14 appears to indicate widespread 
unfamiliarity (on the part of the laity) with the Proverbs of 
Solomon. Soothsayers, Seers, Senators, and Sorcerers were all 
pitched upon as haunting palaces, while the Switzer, the Scholar, 
the Speaker, the Spruchsprecher, Scaliger Jurior, and Pope Sil- 
vester II each had learned advocates. 


Foncet.—Papers destroyed. Perhaps you made more than two 
mistakes. 

P. G. W.—Yes, ‘* Orthodoxy.’’ See my reply to “‘ Curate ” 
last week. 

Estroc.—Admitting ‘* Fissured ’’ would not affect the result. 

Bray, BaitHo, CarRtton, GuNTON, DoLomitz, TRELAW, AND 
OTHERS.—Your arguments will receive full consideration. 

Acrostic No, 32.—Miss Rose Ransom, one Light wrong, G. 
Rodolph, two. 

Vixen.—Thanks for note. No one suffered by the misprint. 

Oakapp_e.—Cannot trace receiving a solution of No. 31 from 
you. 
OUR FIRST QUARTERLY COMPETITION.—If, as seems 
probable, this ends in a tie between two or more competitors, it 
will be decided by their solutions of Acrostic No. 35, or, if a tie 
should again result, by drawing lots. The second Quarterly 
Competition will begin with No. 36. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 33. 
A CENTURY AGO HE DIED 
OF WHOM YOU NOW MUST SEEK THE NAME; 
THE PLANET THAT HE FIRST ESPIED, 
SHALL IT NOT BRING HIM LASTING FAME? 
Small use till drawn, so draw it if you can. 
A ship we want,—we do not need a man. 
Common to lofty trees and little words. 
Transpose the milky mother of the herds. 
Like Samson’s honey, hidden in ‘ the strong.’ 
Take five-and-fifty, then you won’t be wrong. 
Jubal, ’tis thought, from me could draw sweet strains. 
A man of nous, much used to rack his brains. 
Lo in the midst ’tis bitter to the taste. 
10. Quite needful outlay he regards as waste. 
11. O, what an uproar! How they yell and shoyt! 
12. Cut off my taii; ’twill grow again, no doubt. 
13. Shelters a camp; the idea you're sure to see. 
14. A wise one wont in palaces to be. 
15. Skyward it soars, and crowns the splendid fane. 
16. An unsubstantial figment of the brain. 
17. Reverse a combat and retain the middle. 
18. It is, when one stone-deaf will learn the fiddle. 


Solution to Acrostic No. 33. 


& 


S tipen D 1“ He turned aside to see the carkeis of the 

I d I Lion: and behold, there was a swarme of 
n aman Bees, and hony in the carkeis of the Lion. 

eater came meat, a out t 

strong came forth sweetnesse.”’ 

L Vv Judges xiv. 8, 14 (A.V. 1616). 

L E 2 Efts or newts possess the power of repro- 

I oes R ducing lost limbs. 

A E 3A small earthwork serving to cover a 
camp. 

M ise R 4“* These be foure smal things in the earth, 

tay ore wise of wieedeme. 

“ ‘ not mightie, yet make they their houses in 

S_ pide R the rocke: The Grashopper hath no King, yet 

e upol A go they foorth all by bands: The ider 

HallucinatioN ——_ hold with her hands, and is in Kings 

palaces. 
Prouerbes xxx. 24-28 (Geneva Bible, 1611). 
CHESS 


Pros_em No. 50.—Correct from A. S. Brown, S. W. Sutton, 
G. Jacob, Tyro, Spencer Cox, H. G. Woodgate (but not also 
B.R7), T. Herbert, K. F. Mills, Ivan Napier, A. W. Yallop, 
J. Robertson, C. O. Grimshaw, Mrs. F. I. Morcom, J. S. 
Runtz, A. S. M. Meyrick Jones, Miss H. Moke, G. T. 
Patterson, Eric L. Pritchard, M. T. Howells. 

W. Steer (Calcutta). Correct with No. 43. 


PROBLEM No. 51. 


Solution. 
Wuite: Back : 
(1) Kt-B5 (1) KxQ-Kt 
(2) Q-B6 ch (2) KxQ 


(3) Kt-K7 mate. (Many variations). 
The name of the winner will be announced next week. 

The weekly Book Prize is offered for the best general criticism 
of the following game, including an answer to the following 
questions :— 

If Black had played: (a) 10. Kt.— QR4; (b) 16. B — K3; 
(c) 26. P — Kt3, what would have been the probable continua- 
tions? Answers must be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
SaturDay Review, and reach him by the first post on Nov. 9th. 
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688 The Saturday Review 
GAME No. 1. A (dealer) 
Givoco P1ano, A., n., 9,5, 4 
WHITE Brack 4 8 
Schiffers. Harmonist. 
1 P— K4 P — K4 The fi 
2 Kt—KB3 Kt — QB3 rst eight tricks were :— 
3. B— B4 B— B4 1 i 3 + 5 6 
4 Pp — fe Kt — B3 Z Cl. 5 Ci. K. H. Qn D. A. D. Qn D. 4 
5. P—Q4 PxP Aq. 3 HS DS 
B—Kt5ch ycl.7 cLé HA DJ. D3 Dig 
7. B x Bch BC. 9 ClJjJ. 4H. 3 DK. D5) D7 
8. QKt x B P — Q4 7 8 
% Px P Rmx P Z Sp. 3 Hs 
10. Q—Kt3 Q Kt — K2 (a) A Sp. A. J 
11. Castles KR Castles Y Sp. 2 H. 8 
12. KR — Kl P — QB3 BH.7 H. K 
13. — QR4 — B2 
14. OR A 2 — BS B then makes H. 10, D. 9 and A., Qn., 4 of clubs, thus 
15. Kt — Kes Q Kt — Kt3 making nine tricks against two hands of which one wes. shen 


16. R — K8 R x R (b) 
wv. Bx Pe K — 
18. BxR Kt — K7 ch 
19. K—RI1 Kt x R 
20. Kt — B7ch K — Ktl 
21. Kt — R6d. ch K — Bl 
22. Q— Kt8ch K — K2 
23. Bx Kt Px B 

24. QO x Pch K — Ql 
25. Q— B8 ch K — Q2 
26. Kt — K4 Q— (c) 
27. Q — Q6ch K — Kl 
28. Kt — B6ch Resigns 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


MONGST the typical leads which are in no sense conven- 

tions one notices particularly the reluctance on some 

players’ part to open their own suit if headed by A., Qn. ; 
and the dislike of others to open a declared opposing suit, if 
that suit has been taken out by the declarer into no-trumps. 
The former peculiarity is often found in players who, having 
declared one of a suit and being overcalled, have to lead, and 
refuse to lead their own suit unless it is headed by “‘ tops ”’; 
they prefer to open some weak suit which often kills their 
partner’s only court card in that suit, and simultaneously clears 
it for the opponents. It is not rare for such a leader’s A., or 
K., Qn., not to make at all, being ruffed later on; and it 
often happens that the leader’s partner has only one of his 
suit, and had the A. been led first, the partner could have ruffed 
the second lead. 


Equally strange is the other class of case alluded to above, 
where the leader to a no-trump which has switched from a 
suit-call, and who holds four or five of the suit which has 
been taken out, declines to lead it. (I am speaking of those 
cases where no suit has been declared by the leader’s partner.) 
The ordinary logical inference from such a switch would be 
dislike of declared suit; the strength is probably against it in 
both hands; yet the leader fails to attack in the suit because 
it has been declared. Thus one sees the leader spoil his fine 
position, and lead away from some worthless suit of three, 
right up to the declarer’s strength. Here is an actual instance 
of the fatal results arising from this kind of lead. A deals and 


calls a spade. Y no. B one no-trump, which is left in. The 
hands were :— 
B 
None 
$ K., 10, 7, 3. 
@ K., 9, 7, 5. 
& A., Qn., J., 9, 4 
Z 
@ K., J., 8, 6, 2 10, 7, 3. 
gv A., 9, 8. ¥Y Qn., 6, 2. 
@ J., 6, 3. @ A., Qn., 4 
& 7, 6 @& K., 10, 8, 5 


the average, and the other contained an A i 
because Z would not attack with a spade. ‘1 wee 
would have been great. Let us suppose that Z had opened with 
a spade ; the first seven tricks would have been :— ; 


p. Qn. p- Sp.3 D.A, 

A Sp. Qn. D.2 Sp. A. ClL3 Sp.5 D.8 
Y Sp. K. D.3 Sp.2 ClL7 Sp6 D6 HA 
BD.5 D7 CLJ. CLé DK 


Y then makes Sp. J., D. J., and, playing a heart through 

’ du 
makes Z’s Qn. good; thus A and B are three tricks are 
their contract—a decided contrast to the final result. 


SaturDay Story: Continued from page 686. 

‘** Good-night, old Walter! 

Walter too was gone. Only Bolgoni and himself. 
We two alone in the world. Alone in the vast 
world... 

Then it came suddenly. It ripped like a beast 
through his lungs. Laughter choked him, throat and 
mouth and nostrils, like a gas. He threw himself 
down on the floor and his whole body heaved con- 
vulsively. From afar off he heard the voice of the 
painter asking, ‘‘ Eh, you, what’s the matter? What's 
the matter, I say? ’’ But his arms beat the more 
helplessly, the more insistently did curious little nerves 
and tendons twitch all along his thighs and legs. 

Many minutes later a measure of self-control re- 
turned to him. He raised his back from the carpet 
and leaned it against an adjacent arm-chair. His face 
streamed tears. 

‘* You fool,’’ he gasped out—to Bolgoni, to 
Bolgoni! Something had snapped in his mind. Bol- 
goni, the painter who had subdued two capital cities! 
‘* You unutterable, blithering fool!’’ he breathed 
laboriously. | Then once more the demon of laughter 
seized him. He writhed and rolled about idiotically. 
Then at last he straightened himself again. 

‘* What do you mean? ”’ he heard Bolgoni saying. 
‘* What do you mean? ”’ 

‘* That picture !’’ sobbed Dick. 
towards the easel. 

‘* What about that picture? ”’ 

‘* My sister,’’ uttered Dick, the last gusts of his 
laughter leaving him. He was shaking like a leaf. 
Sweat ran thickly down his cheeks. ‘‘ My little sister 
painted it! ’’ 

There was a silence, a vast, uncompromised silence. 
It was chilly, like a mist on a high mountain. Dick 
shivered fearfully. What was going to happen now? 
But the pale eyes of the painter were not regarding 
him. They looked deep into space, immobile, tranced. 
Dick could not estimate how long the silence con- 
tinued. He knew merely that his knees were knocking 
together and his teeth chattering. 

‘“‘ Listen! ’’ said the painter. It might not have 
been a mortal speaking. Low, cold, expressionless. 
from realms afar the voice came. ‘‘ That picture of 
mine—— ”’ 

Yes? 

‘* Your little sister painted it! ’’ 

Yes! ” 

‘** And all my other pictures,’’ intoned Bolgoni pas- 
sionately, ‘‘ they are all painted by my little sister.” 


He pointed limply 
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A First.Glance at New Books 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES New and Selected Lyrics. By Anna de Bary (Anna Bunston). 
Cloud Castle and Other Papers. By Edward Thomas. With a 74 x 4§, xii + 152 pp. O'Connor: 5s. net. [A collection of 
Foreword by W. H. Hudson. 8§ x 53, 197 pp. Duckworth: the shorter poems of this poet, falling into six divisions ; 
7s. 6d. net. [A collection of some of the latest papers by this Songs Sung Out of Doors, Love Songs, Mystical Songs, 
ccenyiet.} Classical Allusions, Travel Songs and the Passing Day.] 
Cloud Dream of the Nine, The: A Korean Novel: A story of the New Spirit in Verse, The: An Anthology for Readers and 
Tangs of China about a.p. 840. By Kim Man-Chooing — Compiled by Ernest Guy Pertwee. 7 x 4, 126 pp. 
ted by James S. Gabe, thirty years resident in Korea. With - . 
ns oS en by Elspet Keith Robertson Scott and 16 Noel. By Gilbert Cannan. 9 x 53, 370 pp. Secker: 21s. net. 
Illustrations. 9 x 5}, xl + 307 pp. O'Connor: 15s. net. [The story of the life, and a commentary on the environment 
[A record of emotions and ideas contained in the story of ee Englishman, with a preface—the whole in 
the devotion of a Chinese to eight women and of their love ¥ ‘ F 
thus for him; a novel by a seventeenth-century Chinese writer. ] Oddments: Being extracts from a scrapbook by Gilbert E. 
bove Japanese Fairy Book, The: Rendered into English by Yei Brooke. 74 x 4%, 57 pp. Singapore, Kelly & Walsh. [A col- 
nply Theodora Ozaki, with frontispiece by Take Sako. New Phillpo 7 5. 
with 6d. net. [A new book of Eden 
tories of the Victorian Writers. By Mrs. Hugh Walker. 
7 73 x 53, 101 pp. Cambridge University (Library Plays. By John Galsworthy. (Fifth Series.) 7 x 5, 100 pp. 
. me Edition.) 5s. net. [A volume of sketches of the great Vic- Duckworth : 5s. net. [This volume comprises * A Family 
torian writers, issued in a school and library edition. ] Man,’ * Loyalties’ and Windows.’] 
. A. Tocsin of Revolt and Other Essays, The. By Brander Matthews. | Poems of To-day. Second Series. With Biographical Notes. 
Se 74 x 5, 297 pp. Scribners: 10s. 6d. net. [A volume of 74 x 43, xxxii + 174 pp. Sidgwick & Jackson: 3s. 6d. net. ; 
essays on men and ideas. ] [This second series is a more comprehensive selection than the 
my, former ; including—in addition to recent work by those poets 
t of VERSE AND DRAMA already represented-—-poems by some fifty other authors. ] 
Angel at the Loom, The: A Book of Verse by Helen Agnes Green Polite Satires. By Clifford Bax. 732 x 5}, 51 pp. The Medici 
—" and Home Strange. Second Edition. 5} x 4, 363 pp. Society: 5s. net. [Containing three plays: ‘ The Unknown 
Canterbury Poets Series. Walter Scott Publishing Co.: Hand,’ * The Volcanic Island ’ and ‘ Square Pegs.’] 
ls. 6d. net. (Another edition of this collection of poems which | Ralph Rawdon: A Story in Verse. By the Rev. E. E. Bradford, 
deals with a variety of scenes, subjects and impressions. } D.D. 7} x 43, 115 pp. Kegan Paul: 3s. 6d. net. [A novel 
self. Annotations. By Susan Miles. 7] x 5§, 56 pp. Milford, Oxford of contemporary times told in verse.] 
rast University Press: 4s. 6d. net. [A collection of poems by the | Selected Poems. By Rupert Brooke. (Sixth Impression.) 
Author of ‘ Dunch.’] 6} x 4, 73 pp. Sidgwick & Jackson: 3s. 6d. net. [A compact 
As the Wind Blew. By Amélie Rives (Princess Troubetzkoy). edition of these poems of Rupert Brooke. ] 
“ast 73 x 5, xii + 229 pp. Hurst & Blackett: 5s. net. [The col- } Shorter Lyrics of the Twentieth Century, 1900-1922. Selected, 
and lected poems—containing much hitherto unpublished verse— with a foreword, by W. H. Davies. 63 x 4}, 192 pp. Poetry 
self of the Author of ‘ World’s End ’ and ‘ Shadows of Flames.’] Book Shop: 5s. net. [An anthology selected with the inten- 
on- At Eventide. By John Bernard O'Hara. 73} x 5, 93 pp. Vidler tion of presenting the best, and therefore not always the 
‘ (Melbourne). [A new book of song and verse by this most known, of the most popular poems of the twentieth- 
the Australian poet. ] century lyricists. ] 
at’s Ballad of St. Barbara and Other Verses, The. By G. K. Chesterton. | Songs from Beyond the Night. By Sir James Denham. 
1ore 83x 58, viii + 83 pp. Palmer: 7s. 6d. net. [A new collection 8} x 5}, 76 pp. Selwyn & Blount: 7s. 6d. net. [A book of 
‘ves of poems by Chesterton. } verse in eight parts, with notes.] 
Cassell’s Anthology of English Verse. Edited by W. J. Glover, | Songs of Love and Grief. By Georgette Agnew. 7§ x 5}, 90 pp. 
With an Introduction by Sir Henry Newbolt, D.Lit., Constable: 5s. net. [A collection of some fifty poems. ] 
re- 7) x 43, vi + 226 pp. Cassell. [A collection, com- | Tragedy of Mr. Punch, The: A Fantastic Play in Prologue and 
rpet posed mainly of lyrical poems, arranged in a three years’ One Act. By Russell Thorndike and Reginald Arkell. 
face course for school children; including comparatively few 74 x 5, 62 pp. Duckworth: 3s. 6d. net. [This fantasy was 
sixteenth and seventeenth-century poets, more eighteenth-cen- first played at the Little Theatre (Grand Guignol) in 1920.] 
tury and mostly modern poets. ] Village Green, and Other Poems, The. By Louis George Fison. 
to Daffodil Poetry Book, The. Arranged by Ethel L. Fowler, B.A. 8i x 5%, 165 pp. Elliot & Stock: 6s. net. [A book of 
Bol- 7} x 4%, 159 pp. (Third Edition). Sidgwick & Jackson: original verse. ] 
3s. 6d. . [Ans ‘ i ily i 
met a = tou of verse, primarily intended for HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
ws Denham Diary, The. Compiled by A. and B. Law from the | British Colonial Policy in the Twentieth Century. By H. E. 
hter works of Sir James Denham. 8} x 5}, 92 pp. Selwyn & Egerton. 8% x 5}, ix + 259 pp. Methuen: 10s. 6d. net. 
ally. Blount: 7s. 6d. net. [A quotation selected from the works [This book deals in detail with the many questions that 
of the poet and set for each day of the year.] have affected the Colonies in their relation to the Mother 
™ Dethronements: Imaginary portraits of political characters done Country, and also with such subjects as the Native question in 
8: in dialogue. By Laurence Houseman. 7§ x 5, 94 pp. ‘South Africa, and the method by which Great Britain is dis- 
(Limited Edition.) Cape: 7s. 6d. net. [This volume in- charging her obligations to the ‘‘Backward Races *’ under 
aply cludes three portraits: The King-Maker (Charles-Stewart her care.] , 
Parnell), The Man of Business (Joseph Chamberlain), The | Dancer of Shamakha, The. By Annen Ohanian. (With a pre- 
Instrument (Woodrow Wilson.) ] fatory letter to the author by Anatole France.) 74 x 4%, 
hi English Verse, Old and New: An Anthology, edited by G. C. F. 267 pp. Cape: 7s. 6d. net. [The memories of Mile. Ohanian, 
- Head and Rupert C. Clift. 7 x 43, xx + 210 pp. Cambridge from her early days in the Caucasus, the commencement of 
eaf. University Press: 6s. net. [An anthology of verse graded from her career dancing before the Shah, the Sultan and the 
ster the simpler, to the more profound, poets. ] Khedive, until the time that she left Asia for Europe.] 
Forcing House, or The Cockpit Continued, The: A Tragi-Comedy | Daughter of Napoleon, A: Memoirs of Emilie de Pellapra, 
nce in Four Acts. By Israel Zangwill. 8} x 5}, xx + 311 pp. Comtesse de Brigrode, Princess de Chimay. With an Intro- 
rae: Heinemann: 7s. 6d. net. [This play, in itself a study of duction by Princess Bibesco and a Preface by Frederic 
Dick Bolshevism, completes the modern political trilogy which Masson, translated by Katherine Miller. 73 x 5}, 166 pp. 
ow ? began with ‘ The Melting Pot.’] Scribners: 10s. 6d. net. [This life of the Princess de Chimay 
ling Galloping Shoes. By Will H. Ogilvie. Illustrated by Lionel is interesting both to students of Napoleon and also of the 
ced Edwards. 10} x 73, 94 pp. Constable: 14s. net. [The love France of thé early nineteenth century. ] ; 
2 of horses and of sport illustrated in colour and in verse. } Edward Archibald Hume. By Alfred Tennyson. With a Memoir 
con- Golden Book of English Sonnets, The. Selected by William by G. F. Lawrence. 7§ x 5, 245 pp. Humphreys: 7s. 6d. net. 
<Ing Robertson. 7} x 43, xxi + 270 pp. (Second Edition). [A biography describing his experiences at the English Bar, 
Harrap: 5s. net. [A slightly amplified edition of the late in Gambia as magistrate, as well as later in England in 
1ave William Robertson’s Anthology.] politics, and during the war until his death in 1915 on board 
an Killantringan and Other Poems. By A. Mackereth. 73 x 5}, a hospital ship.] eh 
32 pp. Selwyn & Blount: Paper, 2s. 6d. net. [A book of | Irish Constitution, The. By Darrell Figgis. 8% x 53, 100 pp. 
e of original verse and three Rondels adapted from mediaeval Mellifont Press (Chapman & Dodd): 2s. 6d. net. [An ex- 
French. ] position of the present Irish Constitution, as published first 
Love of Annie Lee, The: And other lyrics. By Sir James Denham. in the Irish Independent, together with the actual Draft 
8} x 5}, 33 pp. Selwyn & Blount: 5s. net. [A poem in Constitution, and the Articles of Agreement for Treaty be- 
Five Parts on the Love of Annie Lee, and Twelve Lyrics. ] tween Great Britain and Ireland.) 
Modern American Poems. Selected by Conrad Aiken. 7 x 43, | (i) Jacobites and the Union, The: Being a narrative of the 
viii + 343 pp. Secker: 6s. net. [A selection from the works movements of 1708, 1715 and 1719, by several contemporary 
of fifteen contemporary American poets. ] ; hands. 8 x 5}, 274 pp. 
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(ii) Forty-Five, The: A narrative of the last Jacobite Rising by 
several contemporary hands. 8 x 5}, 208 pp. Both edited by 
Charles Sanford Terry, Litt.D. (Cantab.). With illustra- 
tions. Cambridge University Press: 10s. 6d. net, and 8s. 6d. 
net. [The two books are the story of Jacobite effort in the 
eighteenth century, reconstructed from contemporary writ- 
ings.] 

Lithuania: Past and Present. By E. J. Harrison. Illustrated 
with photographs and maps. 8j x 5§, 224 pp. Fisher 
Unwin: 16s. net. [A comprehensive introduction to a study 
of Lithuania and an appreciation of the renascence of the 
Lithuanian race, by a former Vice-Consul at Kovno and 
Vilna.] 

Loom of the Law, The. By J. A. R. Cairns. 84 x 5}, 320 pp. 
Hutchinson: 16s. net. [Sketches by a well-known Metro- 
politan magistrate, dealing with “‘ all sorts and conditions ”’ 
of men and experiences. ] 

Memoirs of the Russian Revolution. By General Loukomsky. 
Translated by Mrs. Vitabi. 9 x 5}, 255 pp. Fisher Unwin: 
16s. net. [An intimate and detailed account of the Revolu- 
tion, preceded by an account of Russia’s position during the 
war.] 

Mirrors of Downing Street: Some Political Reflections. By A 
Gentleman with a Duster. Reprint. 43 x 7}, 160 pp. Mills 
& Boon: 2s. 6d. net. [A popular edition of these critical 
character sketches with two additions. ] 

My Memoirs, 1878-1918. By Ex-Kaiser William II. 9§ x 6}, 
348 pp. Cassell: 25s. net. [The Ex-Kaiser here presents his 
point of view in a description of events from his earlier days 
to the year of his abdication. ] 

Through the Shadows with O. Henry. By Al Jennings. 
83 x 53, 320 pp. Duckworth: 12s. 6d. net. [The narrative 
of the author’s adventurous life, and of the terrible experi- 
ences he shared with ©. Henry.] 


SCIENCE, PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


Case Against Spirit Photography, The. By C. Vincent Patrick 
and W. Whately Smith. 9} x 63, 47 pp. Kegan Paul (Pub- 
lished 1921). [The authors critically discuss the credentials 
of spirit photographs and give their reasons for declining to 
accept these alleged phenomena. ] 

Cold Light and Spiritualistic Phenomena. By Harry Price, 
F.R.N.S. 8% x 53, 15 pp. Kegan Paul: Paper, 6d. net. 
[Reprinted from the May (1922) Journal of the Society for 
Psychical Research; it is the author’s intention to expose 
spirit ’? photography.) 

Elementary Geology: With special reference to Canada. By 
A. P. Coleman, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., and W. A. Parks, 
B.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.C. With 200 figures, including maps, 
diagrams and pictorial illustrations. 8} x 54, xx + 263 pp. 
Dent: 15s. net. [An introduction to geology which is suitable 
for the general reader, whilst the emphasis laid on Canadian 
geology renders it specially useful to persons engaged in 
mining industries in Canada. ] 

In Defence: Being a reply to attacks on the Bible and Evan- 
gelical Christianity by leading Spiritualists. By Walter 
Wynn. 7§ x 43, 157 pp. Fisher Unwin: 6s. net. [A detailed 
exposition of the Evangelicai Gospel in the light of to-day, 
and its relations with spiritualism. ] 


Mind of a Woman, The. By Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny. - 


82 x 4%, xii + 318 pp. Arnold: 7s. 6d. net. [A history of the 
evolution of woman, emphasizing the essential difference be- 
tween that and the development of man; and through this 
history an explanation of the characteristics and capacities of 
the woman of to-day.] 

New Psychology and the Parent, The. By H. Crichton Miller, 
M.A., M.D. 7} x 42, 255 pp. Jarrolds: 6s. net. [A hand- 
book for parents, containing a practical account of the rela- 
tionships and problems of youth and the home. ] 

Our Future in the Air. By Brigadier-General Groves, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 7} x 5, 136 pp. Hutchinson: 1s. 6d. net. 
{A survey of the present position of Great Britain as regards 
progress in the air; with a chapter devoted to Press opinions 
on the subject of British Civil and Military Aviation. ] 


Signs of Sanity: And the Principles of Mental Hygiene. By 


Stewart Paton, M.D. 7§ x 5, 241 pp. Scribners:. 7s. 6d. net. 
{A book written with the intention of giving the ordinary 
-man and woman a comprehensive understanding of their 
mental machinery. ] 
Wireless. By Lieut.-Colonel C. G. Chetwode Crawley, R.M.A. 
M.I.E.E., Dep.-Inspector of Wireless Telegraphy, G.P.O. 
7§ x: 4}, 92 pp. Hutchinson: 1s. 6d. net.. [A-full explanation 
of Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony intended for those 
with no previous knowledge or experience.} © 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 


The Adventures of Imshi: A Two-Seater in Search of the Sun. 
By John Proileau. Illustrated. 8§€ x 63, 358 pp. Jarrolds: 
2ls. net. [The illustrated narrative of the author’s motor- 
— in France, Northern Africa and'Spain, and home 
again. ; 

Barotseland: Eight years among the Barotse. By D. W. Stirke, 
Late Native Commissioner of Northern Rhodesia. With an 
introductory chapter by Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B. With illustrations. 8} x 5}, xti + 186 pp. Bale: 


21s. net. [A comprehensive description of Barotseland 
and present. 

Handbook of Palestine, The. Edited by Harry Charles Luke, 
B.Litt., M.A. (Assistant-Governor of erusalem), and 
Edward Keith-Roach (Assistant-Secretary to the Government 
of Palestine). With an Introduction by Sir Herbert Samuel 
P.C., G.B.E., High Commissioner for Palestine. Illustrated. 
74 x 4}, xii + 295 pp. Macmillan: 12s. net. [A compre- 
hensive and detailed description of Palestine. ] 

In a Fishing Country. By W. H. Blake. 73 x 5, 263 
Macmillan: 7s. 6d. net. [A book of descriptions of Frees 
Canada, interesting to every fisherman.] 

Through Spain and Portugal. By Ernest Peixotto. With Tilustra- 
tions by the author. 9 x 6}, 281 pp. Scribners: 16s. net, 
[The illustrated narrative of the author’s journey and ex. 
periences through Spain and Portugal.] 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Blackie’s Boys’ Annual. Illustrated. 9} x 7§, 356 pp. 5s. net, 

Blackie’s Children’s Annual. 11 x 8}, 200 pp. 5s. net. 

Child’s Posy, A. Illustrated. 11 x 8}. Blackie: 2s. 6d. net. 

Conrad the Cock. By Princess Nusrat (Elizabeth Marc). Illus. 
trated by Christian M. Ade and H. S. Foxwell. 7 x 5, 100 pp. 
Hutchinson: 2s. 6d. net. 

Doris and David All Alone. By Princess Nusrat (Elizabeth Marc), 
[llustrated by Charles Robinson. 8 x 5§, 259 pp. Hutchin- 
son; 6s. net. 

Goldfish Bowl, The. By Phyllis Austin. Illustrated by Charles 
Robinson. 8 x 5§, 254 pp. Hutchinson: 6s. net. 

Goosey Gander Picture Book, The. 11} x 7}. Blackie: Paper, 
ls. net. 

Happy Adventurers, The. By Lady Middleton. Illustrated by 
M. V. Wheelehouse. 7} x 43, 319 pp. Blackie: 6s. net. 

Happy Evenings. (Blackie & Son’s Picture Books.) 13 x 11§. 
2s. net. 

Happy Little Folk. Illustrated. 
10} x 73. Blackie: 3s. 6d. net. 

In the Musgrave Ranges. By Jim Bushman. _IiIlustrated by 
Fred Leist, R.O.I. 74 x 5, 284 pp. Blackie: 5s. net. 

Jack Horner’s Tea Shop. Coloured Pictures to cut out and play 
with. 12} x 43. Blackie: Paper, 1s. net. 

Little David. By Robert Stuart Christie. 73 x 43, 312 pp. 
Palmer: 7s. 6d. net. 


By Hareld Earnshaw. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Architectural Students’ Handbook. By F. R. Yerbury. _ Iilus- 
trated. 63 x 4}, 150 pp. Technical Journals:???? net. 
[A handbook which, while it is planned to give comprehensive 
information to the intending student of architecture, con- 
tains chapters of interest to those who are more advanced in 
the profession. | 

At Home with Wild Nature. By Richard Kearton, F.Z.S.. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs taken direct from Nature 
by Captain Cherry Kearton and the author. 84 x 53, 
xii + 164 pp. Cassell: 7s. 6d. net. [Sketches describing the 
author’s close observation of wild life, confined mostly to 
birds and their habits, and profusely illustrated.] 

Bibliography of the Writings of W. H. Hudson, A. By G. F. 
Wilson. 9} x 6§, 79 pp. Bookman’s Journal: 14s. net. [A 
bibliography of the great Naturalist’s writings, including 
details of a three-volume novel now for the first time at- 
tributed to him.] 

Birds and Blossoms: A Calendar from Nature. By R. H. 
Firth. 11 x 8, 31 pp. Bale: Paper, 2s. 6d. net. [Reflections 
on Nature, illustrated and arranged for each month of the 
year. | 

British Sports Library. Hockey. By S. H. Shoveller. 7} x 4}, 
192 pp. Allen & Unwin: 6s. net. [A handbook on hockey 
with a brief history of the game by an International centre- 
forward. ] 

Everyday Sentences in Spoken English: In Phonetic Transcrip- 
tion with Intonation marks. By Harold E. Palmer. 7} x 44, 
xi + 62 pp. Heffer: 2s. 6d. net. [Colloquial expressions 
in English transcribed in phonetic script (with intonation 
marks, which are Mr. Palmer’s own invention), for the use 
of foreign students. ] 

Finance, Vol. II: (Bell’s Handbooks of Commerce and Finance: 
V.). By.A. Risdon Palmer, B.Sc., B.A. 7§ x 49, xi + 128 
pp. [The author has aimed at presenting his subject as 

- simply’ as possible. Vol. II. includes Logarithms, Com- 
pound. Interest, Progressions, Annuities and the Use of 
Calculus. ] 

Hadrian’s Wall. By Jessie Mothersole. With 14 Illustrations by 
the author. 73 x 5}, xix + 241 pp. The Bodley Head: 
‘8s. 6d. net. [The story of the past, and a guide to the Wall 
in the present, illustrated in colour.] 

Our Land, 1922: The Citizens’ Stocktaking. 
94 x 63, 160 pp. Dent: Paper, 2s. 6d. net. *[In this new 

- issue it is proposed to include wider interests than those 
merely of agriculture as before, and to touch on all subjects 
‘that go to promote the well-being of the citizen.) 

Women in the Factory. By Dame Adelaide Mary Anderson, 
D.B.E., M.A. With a foreword by Viscount Cave. 74 x 44, 
xi + 316 pp. Murray: 7s. 6d. net. [A record of twenty-eight 
years’ work by a former Principal Lady Inspector of 
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HODDER 


STOUGHTON 


Hodder and Stoughton have the honour to announce the publication immediately, 
on behalf of St. Dunstan's, of 


The Prince of Wales’ Eastern Book 


With Plates in Colour and numerous Illustrations in Gravure 7s, 6d. net 


JUST PUBLISHED 
VISCOUNT BIRKENHEAD’S— 
POINTS OF VIEW. Two Volumes. £2 2s. net 


THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN’S— | 
PAST TIMES AND PASTIMES. net 


SIDNEY DARK’S—LIFE OF SIR 
ARTHUR PEARSON, Bart., G.B.E. pub. 


lished on behalf of the Sir Arthur Pearson Memorial Fund: 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


READY IMMEDIATELY 
J.M. BARRIE’S—DEAR BRUTUS. 


Cloth, 5s. net; Leather, 7s. 6d. net 


SIR BASIL THOMSON’ S— 
QUEER PEOPLE. 


LADY AIRLIE’S— 
LADY PALMERSTON and HER TIMES 


Illustrated. Two Volumes. 30s. net 


MAX PEMBERTON’S— 
MEMOIR OF LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 


7s. 6d. net 


Illustrated. 21s. net 


J. C. SQUIRE’S—BOOKS REVIEWED 
and SOLOMON EAGLE’S—ESSAYS AT 
LARGE. 7s. 6d. net each 


POETRY 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S COLLECTED 


VERSE. The New One-Volume India Paper Edition 
Cloth, 25s. net; Leather, 35s. net 


SIR WILLIAM WATSON’S— 
Selected from his various writings 


A HUNDRED POEMS. 10s. 6d. net 


JEAN GUTHRIE-SMITH’S— 
ADVENTURE SQUARE: Poems. 6. net 


“The verse of Miss Jean Guthrie-Smith is indisputable poetry; it has the 
atmosphere, the enchantment, the natural magic which transmutes the common- 
place into the ethereal. She is unquestionably a true poet.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LADY SYBIL GRANT’S— 
THE END OF THE DAY: Poems. 


2s. 6d. net 
“A poetess of sterling merit and clean, straight vision.""—Daily Chronicle. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S UNIFORM EDITION 


CHATHAM. His Early Life and Connections. 15s. net 
NAPOLEON. The Last Phase. lds. net 
MISCELLANIES. Literary and Historical. 15s. net 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 
LORD RIDDELL’S— 
SOME THINGS THAT MATTER. 


8th Impression. Large Cloth Edition, 7s: 6d. net. Popular 
Edition, Paper, 2s. net 


JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY’S— 
THE ADVENTURE OF LIVING. 4 suo- 


jective Autobiography. 2nd Edition. Illustrated. 20s. net 


LORD ERNEST HAMILTON’S— 
FORTY YEARS ON. 


3rd Edition. Illustrated. 15s. net 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S—THE COMING 
OF THE FAIRIES. 


2nd Edition. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


ARTHUR MEE’S GOLDEN YEAR. 


OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY. Illustrated in Colour 
and Gravure. 7s. 6d. net 


THE LIFE OF ANTONIO FOGAZZARO 


A Spiritual Biography of the Author of ‘‘ The Saint.’’ 15s. net 


SIR LANDON RONALD’S— 
VARIATIONS on a PERSONAL THEME 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S Art Edition of 
HAWTHORNE’S WONDER BOOK. 


Illustrated in Colour, 20s. net; Edition de Luxe, £2 2s. net 


G. K. CHESTERTON ’S— 
WHAT I SAW IN AMERICA. 


ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD’S— 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF MIND. 


An Open Way of Mind-Training 6s. net 


PROFESSOR JOHN ADAMS’ BOOKS 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATIONAL PRAC- 
TICE « Professor Adams has produced a perfect Baedeker for the big ant 
puzzling world of modern education.”"—The Nation. 2nd Edition. 6/- net 


THE STUDENT’S GUIDE. “Dr. Adams has written an admirable 
book, and a student may be regarded as fortunate who avails himself of its 
wisdom.""—The Times. 5th Edition. 3/6 net 
THE NEW TEACHING. pro joHN ADAMS, MLA., B.Se., LL.D. 
Chapters are specially contributed by leading teachers, dealing with the 


2nd Edition 
15s. net 


different subjects of the curriculum and the cae | of modern methods 
to their treatment. 


Cheap Edition. 7/6 net 


READY IMMEDIATELY 


An ENTIRELY NEW and UP-TO-DATE EDITION, at 2s. 6d. net, of 


Harold Fit *s—Life of David Lloyd George 


Mr. Spender will give a clear statement of the issues involved in the crisis of the Near East and the reason why Mr. Lloyd George 


took up such a strong stand on behalf of the Christians of Eastern Europe. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD: :: 


WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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“‘ His sea pictures have the quality of a painting by Whistler.” 


WITH THE BATTLE CRUISERS 
FILSON YOUNG 


With Charts and Illustrations. 25s. net, by post 26s 


SOME OPINIONS 


“A very wonderful book.”—Commander Carlyon Bellairs, M.P. “It happens that his relation is that of an observant and thinking 
“A brilliant book. I think that it will be largely studied, and man who is by nature, one guesses, made lonely and because 
that it renders a very real service to the cause of naval reform.” of his acute, ironic, and independent mind; for the world does not 


iscount Haldane. 


“There are some passages in it which one could never forget. 
It is a mercy that you were there to record such things. They wiil 
now live.”—§ir A. Doyle 


“I agree with a Scottish friend of mine who wrote about the 
book that ‘it is unique; it is likely tu be read twenty years hence 
more than it is now, and is indeed a classic.’ I do not remember 
feeling a stronger admiration for the writer of any book on the war 
than when I arrived at page 247 of ‘ With the Battle Cruisers’.”’ 

Arnold White 


“The pictures you draw are of a period which is vividly familiar 
and indelible to all of us who took part in it together—a picture 
which exactly records what I have seen and which gives me the 
greatest pleasure to keep and look at frequently, for it is a true and 
artistic record of those great unforgettable days.” 


An Officer on Lord Beatty's Staff. 


““ Something that will live beyond our ephemeral generation. es 
I think the book comes nearer to being that ‘ possession for all time ' 
which Thucydides declared his own book to be, than anything | 
have yet read about the war. It is so seldom that you get a great 
writer actually participating in great events and describing them as 
they should be described. There are passages which must figure in 
any anthology of English prose, and they are many.” 


H. W. Wilson. 


““ Mr. Filson Young’s book is not only a most entertaining and 
skilfully written narrative of adventure, but a statement of facts 


‘ake warmly to its bosom the clever looker-on who can be neither 
cajoled ner intimidated. Still, Mr Filson Young, in the way of 
those who are difficult to please, lets out his pent and native Senerosity 
on the men, like Beatty, whom he finds worthy of praise. He is 
also a sensitive artist, and his words have to pass an exacting con- 
science, so that he has written a war-book which is not only an 
indispensable foot-note to history, but is a very entertaining, and 
occasionally an exciting narrative. His sea pictures have the quality 
of a painting by Whistler."'"—Nation and Athenssum. 


‘In his book ‘ With the Battle Cruisers’ he takes us behind the 
scenes and gives us a most illuminating account of the life in the 
Service, both ashore and afloat, while his story of the Dogger Bank 
engagement is probably the best story of a modern naval battle that 
has yet been written. For Mr. Filson Young witnessed from the 
foretop of Admiral Beatty's flagship, the opening stages, and his 
story is really a fine piece of restrained literary realism.” 

Pall 


Mall Gazette. 


“The value of Mr. Filson Young's narrative, to begin with, is that 
it gives a vivid and complete account of naval life and service under 
war conditions. Mr. Filson Young saw life in the Navy through the 
fresh vision of the volunteer. As a student of naval affairs he knew 
much. When he had donned the uniform he became a keen and 
intelligent observer, the more intelligent because, to do him justice, 
he was content to sit at the feet of men versed in practice. It is 
quite clear that, far from forming his judgments hastily, he formed 
them carefully, and his work has gained from his not having, as he 


c states, set pen to paper until two years after the war. It is a won- 
; Nowhere have we read a better analysis of Lord Fisher's derfully lucid description, sober as usual in phrasing, but clear cut 
character, with its limitations and its strength.’'—The Spectator. in statement.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


Copies can be obtained from the Publisher : ‘YACHTING MONTHLY,” 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


which those who are beating out the history of the war cannot ignore. 


CUT CRYSTAL CHINA 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Even the healthiest person is 


We specialise in Christmas and 


Wedding Presents. 


liabl 
iable to disablement or death WHITE & WILBERT, LTD. 


from accident. (THE COUNTESS OF CARNWATH) 


20 BROOK ST., BOND. ST., W.1 


Phone: Mayfair 1108. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1 
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Chairman: The Right Hon. R. MCKENNA 
Joint Managing Directors: FREDERICK HYDE EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
OVER 1650 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
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The Business Outlook 


By HartTLey WITHERS 


Stanley Baldwin has celebrated his  ap- 

pointment as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
by a straightforward and veracious statement 
Speaking in Worcester last Saturday, he said 
that taxation could be reduced only by lessening 
expenditure, paid a handsome tribute to his predeces- 
sor’s efforts in that direction, and added that he did 
not believe that any Government could make such a 
reduction of expenditure in a moment, that reduced 
taxation could be expected. He believed that ‘‘ it will 
be a squeeze to balance next year’s Budget,’’ but added 
that the Government was firmly resolved to make this 
its first business. The last one certainly left it a very 
awkward financial legacy, by reducing taxation, at the 
expense of sinking funds, at a time when, on Sir 
Robert Horne’s own admission, the prospects for the 
succeeding financial year were most unpromising. A 
few days before he brought in his reckless Budget he 
had told the House that ‘‘ the year 1923-4 is going to 
confront us with far more serious financial problems 
than ever the year 1922-3. The revenue to be obtained 
from income tax then will have two bad years in the 
three upon which the average will be based instead of 
one. Miscellaneous receipts, so far as they are of a 
special kind, we may anticipate will have disappeared 
altogether, and instead of 4,25 millions interest on our 
debt to the United States, we shall have to find £50 
millions.’’ With these certainties ahead of him, Sir 
Robert, who surely must have foreseen that he was 
going to leave the task of clearing up his mess to 
somebody else, proceeded to raid sinking funds, so 
economizing on the one form of Government expendi- 
ture which increases the nation’s capital fund for in- 
dustry; and now members of the Government that he 
adorned go about the country slapping themselves on 
the back for their financial achievements. 


| S everyone who knew him expected, Mr. 


AGRICULTURE PROTECTION AND MIDDLEMEN 

Mr. Baldwin’s speech was also notable for its frank 
Statement that protection for agriculture might be 
“ruled out of the pale of practical politics.’’ If this 
unscientific medicine cannot be prescribed for farmers, 
there is no need to fear that it will be applied to 
industry, much as many industrialists would like to be 
spoon-fed at the expense of the taxpayer and the con- 
sumer. Mr. Baldwin added that agriculture was ‘‘ un- 
duly burdened with middlemen.”” This may be true 
of other industries, and the Government might open 
the way to a great practical reform by setting up 
searching and impartial inquiry into the causes which 
Produce so great a difference between wholesale and 


The World Money 


retail prices. This question is a very live one to mil- 
lions of people who have a struggle to make both ends 
meet. If the apparently huge cost of distribution is 
justified and inevitable, it would be something to know 
that it is so, and why. A letter from Lord Bledisloe 
to the Morning Post on Wednesday, called attention to 
the hardship inflicted on agricultural labourers by the 
high price of bread (‘‘ which still constitutes three- 
fourths of the agricultural worker’s food ’’) in face of 
the low prices of wheat and other cereals, which force 
them to accept remuneration ‘‘ wholly inadequate to 
ensure physical strength and efficiency,’’ because of the 
high cost of bread. Next day there appeared a state- 
ment from the Secretary of the Master Bakers to the 
effect that the fault is not with the baker, who is in 
many cases working at a loss. What a puzzled public 
wants to know is why, when so many of those who 
serve it seem to work at a loss, it has to pay thumping 
prices for goods made out of raw materials which are 
alleged not to pay those who produce them? 


AMERICA AND EUROPE 

Advices from the United States indicate that, at least 
for the time being, America’s power to absorb foreign 
securities is nearly exhausted. Her power does not 
seem to have always been well directed, and a loan that 
has recently been granted to the State of Bahia, 
through a Philadelphia firm of investment bankers, 
looks like a thoroughly discreditable piece of business. 
According to the Times of last Wednesday, the State 
has pledged itself to meet the service of the American 
loan ‘‘ in preference to any other loans present or 
future.’’ This overriding of the interests of French 
and British creditors is not a good start for a new 
creditor country. If America is to use her new-found 
power as a lender to encourage borrowers who are in 
default, she will undermine the sanctity of contracts in 
a manner that will not pay her, materially or morally, 
in the long run. In the meantime it is interesting to 
note that, according to Messrs. Samuel Montagu & 
Company’s weekly review of Foreign Exchanges, the 
New York Life Insurance Company, the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, have withdrawn their 
business from Continental Europe. 


THE F.B.I. ON THE POSITION 

On Tuesday last some timely observations on the 
trade outlook were made by Colonel O. C. Armstrong, 
President of the Federation of British Industries, at a 
luncheon organized by the Scottish members of the 
Federation, at Edinburgh. After repeating the never- 
too-often-to-be-repeated truth, that it is impossible for 
industry to improve its position so long as it is over- _ 
weighted with taxation, both national and local, and 
saying that if this burden is to be lightened “‘ it will 
be incumbent on the new Government to make far 
more serious effort than their predecessors have done 
te reduce expenditure,’’ he found possible encourage- 
ment for the Government in the fact that the indus- 
trial outlook is ‘‘ not quite so gloomy as it has been 
for the last eighteen months. At the moment there 
are slight indications that the clouds are breaking 
though they are not lifting. There are slight signs of 
a revival in a certain number of industries. One can 
only express the most sincere hope that these faint 
signs may multiply, become more definite and of wider 
extent to such degree that one may find sufficient justi- 
fication to forecast that a steady and general upward 
trend is in progress. Only when such movement is 
steady and simultaneous will it be possible to maintain 
that we are nearing the end of the slump and approach- 
ing the commencement of better times.”’ 
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COST OF PRODUCTION 

Colonel Armstrong believes that if these hopes come 
tiue, we shall perhaps be in a better position to take 
full advantage of our chances ‘‘ in that the evil days 
we have passed through have taught us salutary les- 
sons, among others the stern need for the lowering of 
the cost of production if we are to regain our place in 
the world’s trade. Much has already been done in this 
direction, and | think and sincerely hope I am justified 
in saying that, with a possible revival of trade in sight, 
we shall be able to rely on even greater co-operation 
on the part of labour than we are at present counting 
upon.’’ But trade is still seriously penalized by rail- 
way rates, dock charges and freights. With im- 
proved trade, more economic administration and lower 
working costs, there is no doubt that all these charges 
can be very materially reduced. ‘‘ The present scales 
constitute an intolerable handicap, and it is incumbeni 
on us to continue to press for further serious reduc- 
tions, also for a removal of the many existing anomalies 
iu freights, which in certain cases result in preferential 
rates being given to goods shipped from Continental 
ports.”’ 


EUROPEAN MARKETS 

The chief difficulty which lies in our way, in the 
opinion of this highly practical observer, is the condi- 
tion of the majority of our European markets. ‘* Most 
are suffering from exchanges so depreciated that buy- 
ing from Great Britain becomes almost an impossi- 
bility. Some of them, such as Russia, are virtually 
shut off from us. It is interesting to recollect that in 
1913 Russia, Austria and Germany purchased from 
this country £(63,000,000, or 12 per cent. of our total 
exports.’’ Consequently, an essential antecedent to 
the stabilization of the exchanges is a reconsideration 
and a readjustment of the reparation claims. ‘‘ A 
bankrupt Germany so far from assisting towards any 
possible solution will only complicate it and render 
our position in this country worse than it is at present, 
since in its train it will inevitably drag the financial 
position of France, Belgium and other countries to a 
lower level than that at which they now stand.... . 
We are now being forced to realize that the stabiliza- 
tion of European exchanges depends upon Germany’s 
position and that we must consequently revise the re- 
paration claims, definitely decide how much she may be 
able to pay within a certain date, to concede to her 
a moratorium for the necessary period of time, Ger- 
many on the other hand giving satisfactory assurances 
that she will balance her budget, close her printing 
press, and set her house in order. I believe that the 
feeling of alarm at the sudden collapse of her currency 
values is of sufficient extent to ensure her in her own 
interests taking steps in this direction if only the ques- 
tion of reparations can be adjusted on a practical 
basis.”’ 


PROSPECTS OUTSIDE EUROPE 

As regards foreign markets in general it appears to 
Colonel Armstrong that we should in the immediate 
future look outside Europe—for instance, to South 
America and the Far East—for any substantial increase 
in our export trade. There are certain factors in exist- 
ence which may be of considerable assistance to us, The 
force of German competition is weakening as her finan- 
cial position becomes worse: while the present U.S 
policy in regard to both tariffs and the inter-allied debts 
will have a considerable reaction upon their power to 
compete in external markets. With regard to Im- 


perial trade, on the importance of which from all 


points of view the speaker laid due stress, certain 
limiting factors to any immediate increase of tha‘ 
trade were pointed to, as a reminder that we must not 
pitch our hopes too high. There is an obvious limit 
to the absorbing capacity of markets with a relatively 
small population, such as Australia, New Zealand 
Canada, and South Africa, with a total population of 
twenty-two millions. Again, there must be limits to 
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the productive power of areas, however vast their 
potential resources, unless those resources can be 
developed by an adequate population. In India we 
are faced with the dithculties of the political situation 
and possibly of a fiscal policy which may hamper an 
extension of British trade. ‘‘ In regard to India a 
can only say that the prospects of an immediate in. 
crease of our trade must be slight and that we may 
even find difficulty in maintaining it at its present 
level.”” The emigration and export to the Dominions 
of British citizens and British capital are Colonel Arm. 
strong’s remedies for the limits on Imperial trade, but 
he warned his hearers that we cannot look to the 
[ominions for any immediate assistance in facing the 
problem of our foreign markets, and so we cannot 
afford meanwhile to relax our efforts in other parts of 
the world. 


THE GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS 

During the week ended on October 28, revenue ex- 
ceeded by £ 2.3 millions expenditure, which was at the 
low level of £9 millions. | The Government also re- 
ceived nearly £3 millions on Treasury Bills and £2; 
millions on Treasury Bonds; and so was able to pay 
off £2.2 millions of Ways and Means advances from 
the Bank of England, wiping this slate clean, and 
£3-3 millions of departmental advances, and to meet 
various charges including £800,000 for depreciation 
fund, and half a million for securities surrendered in 
payment of death duties. During the financial year to 
date revenue shows a decline of £61 millions. Of this 
decrease nearly the whole is accounted for by E.P.D 
and Miscellaneous Special Receipts, which are behind- 
hand by £57 millions. Customs and Excise have fallen 
off by £22 millions, but other items have contributed 
a total increase of £19 millions; conspicuous among 
these improvements are Estates Duties (46.4 millions), 
Stamps (£1.6 million), Income Tax (£2.3 millions), 
Corporation Tax (£3 millions), Post Office (£2.3 mil. 
lions), and Miscellaneous ordinary (43.1 millions). 


THE NEWMARCH LECTURES 

Those who wish for light on the theoretical aspects 
of current problems, will do well to attend the six 
public lectures on ‘‘ The Foreign Exchanges,”’ which 
will be delivered at University College, Gower Street, 
by Mr. A. W. Flux, on Wednesdays at 6.15 p.m., be- 
ginning November 8. The syllabus is as follows: (1) 
November 8, Effects of the War on the Exchanges, 
The balancing of International Payments. (2) Novem- 
ber 15, The relations of prices in different Countries. 
(3) November 22, Purchasing Power Parities in theory 
and practice. (4) November 29, Inflation and Defla 
tion; The reaction of Foreign Exchange movements on 
business conditions at home. (5) December 6, Dis- 
count Rates and Exchanges. (6) December 13, 
Stabilisation of Exchanges: Methods and limits of 
Control; The resumption of Gold Payments. The Lec- 
tures are open to the public without fee or ticket, and 
Mr. Flux is a first-rate elucidator of these obscurities. 


THE CAPITAL LEVY IN PRACTICE 
By D. E. W. Grips 


F the General Election has not produced any special 
if display of ability, it has at least been marked by 
an outstanding blunder—a single sentence in a 
manifesto which has ruined the prospects of a whole 
party by alienating large numbers of its natural sym- 
pathizers. This blunder was committed by the Labour 
Party when it declared its continued adherence to the 
policy of a capital levy, a policy that may possibly 
have appeared to be theoretically defensible four years 
ago, but is certainly indefensible to-day. : 
Reduced to essentials a levy on capital is a device 
for fixing the amount of individual contributions to the 
revenue by the size of the individual’s fortune on a 
particular date chosen by the Government. In what- 
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ever form and at whatever .date the contribution may 
actually be made the quantity of it is determined by the 
wealth at a given moment arbitrarily decided upon. 
To discover how much every man was worth on the 
chosen day is a task that cannot be completed in a few 
months, and even after this difficult work has been 
completed many more years must elapse before the 
individual has discharged his liability to the State— 
but nevertheless throughout this long period, no matter 
what has happened in the interval, the taxpayer so far 
as the capital levy is concerned has his payments fixed 
and determined by the amount of his fortune on the 
one day that the particular Government in office at 
the time decreed. 

To test the working of the scheme, let us assume 
that the distinguished politicians, who in 1919 carried 
on a flirtation with the idea of a levy, instead of letting 
their affection cool had allowed it to ripen from dalli- 
ance to courtship and from courtship to established 
union. We should have then seen the policy adopted 
by the greatest Party in the country, and presumably 
carried into force by the joint energy of Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Bonar Law. The date fixed would prob- 
ably have been December 31, 1919, and on whatever 
wealth any of us had at the end of that year we should 
have been called upon to pay our 10 or 20 per cent. in 
cash, scrip or mortgage. 

When advocates of the capital levy sketch out the 
plan in practice, like coin draughtsmen they eliminate 
from the picture all lines and detail beyond what is 
essential to their purpose, and present us with an ex- 
tremely simple effect. The scheme is intended for the 
reduction of debt; the levy will be made on holders of 
property and securities; if they find it inconvenient to 
pay in cash they will hand over to the Government 
securities instead, and the Government will in turn 
hand over the securities to the holders of War Loan 
which is being redeemed. So easy and simple will the 
scheme appear to you if you read the New Statesman. 
There is nothing to make a fuss of or to become 
excited over. No wealth will disappear, no capital be 
destroyed. Nothing will have happened except that a 
certain amount of Government debt will have been 
wiped out by transference of a certain amount of other 
property. 

If every holder of property or every individual, liable 
to the levy, at the end of 1919 had enjoyed in his own 
right, unhampered by any liability or charge, a sufh- 
cient quantity of Government Stock to pay his share 
of the levy without impairing his _ solvency, 
the scheme might have worked in this smooth 
pleasant way—nothing more than a_ re-transfer 
from each individual of a certain number of 
War Bonds which the Government had _trans- 
ferred to him a year or two before. In practice 
we all know that the distribution of wealth is not so 
simple. One man has all his own money plus a 
quantity of borrowed money in a cotton mill, another 
in a fleet of steamers, another in a stock of produce, 
another in a merchant’s business, every man of them 
ina form which cannot be divided up or turned into 
cash without long and elaborate negotiations. This 
difficulty, we are told, could be overcome in this way. 
“Your wealth,’’ the Inland Revenue would say to the 
owner of a fleet of steamers, ‘‘ is, as you rightly tell 
us, not convertible into cash. But you have a fleet of 
valuable steamers worth on December 31, 1919, #70 
aton or £350,000. They are mortgaged for £100,000, 
leaving a net value of £250,000. Under the capital 
levy we take £50,000. You need not pay cash, but 
sive us a charge on the steamers for £50,000 and pay 
us interest till the debt is liquidated.’’ So the ship- 
owner continues business as before, but weighted with 
an additional charge of £50,000. 

Another and at first sight a simpler case is the man 
Whose property is all in shares or stocks, let us say 
industrial shares. By way of concrete example assume 
aman who had, at the end of 1919, 30,000 shares in the 


British and Argentine Meat Co., which at that par- 
ticular moment were worth about £39,000. On this 
value he has at 20 per cent. to pay a levy of £7,800, 
which can be met at once either by a sale of shares or 
by their direct transfer into the name of the Govern- 
ment. The sale at a reasonable price under these con- 
ditions is clearly impossible, so the shares will be 
handed over to the Government and the dividends will 
go to the Government until such time as it can find a 
market at its own price. In other words, the holder of 
the shares through the operation of the capital levy 
has his income permanently reduced by the dividends 
paid, so that the capital levy in his case, as in that of 
the shipowner, resolves itself into another form of 
income tax. 

Before we follow the later fortunes of these two tax- 
payers, one point must not be overlooked. There is 
nothing whatever in either of these transactions that 
could lead to an immediate reduction of debt. From 
the shipowner the Government has a charge on a busi- 
ness, from the shareholder a block of meat shares. 
Neither security can be converted into cash except 
after a long period of waiting and a judicious choice 
of markets, and certainly neither can be handed to the 
owner of War Loan in exchange for his security. You 
cannot go to the man who possesses £50,000 of War 
Bonds and say, ‘‘ Here is a charge on the business of 
the X.Y.Z. Steamship Co. which we propose to swop 
for your War Loan,’’ nor can you force the holder of 
Government Stock to take over a block of meat shares 
in exchange for his scrip. Until the proceeds of the 
capital levy are sold in the market or redeemed by their 
former holder the National Debt remains where it was. 

But all these negotiations are not carried out in a 
day or in twelve months. At the lowest estimate it 
would take two or three years to assess all the wealth 
of all the individuals in the country and fix their con- 
tributions. The business of assessment might, let us 
assume, be through at the end of October, 1922. What 
is the position of these two men, the shipowner and 
the meat shareholder, now? The shipowner who is to 
be taxed on the values of 1919 and has to contribute 
£50,000 has watched the value of his tonnage fall from 
470 a ton to £60, from £60 to £50, from £50 to 
#40 and from £40 to below £20. In fact the fleet 
which was mortgaged in 1919 for £100,000 with a 
margin of £250,000 is now worth less than the mort- 
gage, and instead of being an asset to the other is a 
liability. But that does not matter to the capital levy. 
The only value that the levy recognizes, the only value 
that it can recognize, is the 1919 value, and the ship- 
owner is fixed with a liability to contribute £50,000 in 
respect of property now worth less than nothing. 

On the other hand the fortunate holder of the meat 
shares has seen his values go up with a bound, and his 
capital is worth now not £39,000 but £94,000. But 
that does not matter to the capital levy. The value 
recognized by the levy is the old value of 1919, and 
although he is worth nearly £100,000 to-day his con- 
tribution is limited to £7,800. So we get this remark- 
able result :— 

Property worth nothing contributes £50,000 
Property worth £94,000 contributes £7,800 
These examples, though they may be extreme, are not 
fanciful and not isolated. On the contrary, it would be 
possible to produce hundreds which, like them, illustrate 
the cardinal unfairness of a capital levy. A levy is at 
best nothing but a commuted income tax and is in fact 
always put forward in this light by its advocates. But 
as values are not stationary and incomes not unchange- 
able, it is not possible with fairness to force upon tax- 
payers the commutation of their annual tax at a 
moment chosen by the Government. The man whose 


income rises after the levy is relieved of a responsibility 
that he ought to carry, and the man whose income 
falls is crushed beneath a burden that he cannot bear. 
The only fair way of applying an income tax is to tax 
the income as it is made. 
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Overseas News 


United States. Indications of increased trade ac- 
tivity continue to be shown, and prices, especially ot 
textile fabrics, display strength. In connexion with 
the great scarcity of ordinary labour, Bradstreet’s points 
out that sight must not be lost of certain special con- 
tributory factors, among which are unprecedented 
building and road-making and large crop yields. 
Seasonal influences and the gradual slackening of 
public improvements will soon tend to increase the 
supply of labour for other purposes, and the power of 
absorption of this labour will be a good guide to the 
state of industry. Meanwhile, the National Bank of 
Commerce, in a discussion of current conditions, re- 
marks that the critical stage of recovery from the de- 
pression of 1920-21 has been reached, and ‘‘ tendencies 
of a disturbing character are beginning to appear, chief 
among which are the rapid upward movement of prices 
and wages.’’ During the ten years from 1903 to 1913, 
the wholesale price index of the United States Bureau 
of Labour Statistics rose 18 per cent., while in the 
eight months from January to August this year the rise 
has been 12 per cent. No comprehensive statistics of 
wage increases are available, but the upward move- 
ment has been considerable. The extent of the in- 
creased demand for labour is to be seen in the figures 
of the United States Department of Labour for August, 
and the demand has grown since that month. Of 
forty-two representative industries selected for the in- 
quiry, thirty showed an increase in the number of 
persons employed compared with July, and twelve a 
decrease, the decreases being small, in no instance ex- 
ceeding 54 per cent., and chiefly in minor industries. 
The National Bank of Commerce expresses the opinion 
that ‘‘ as individual employers and groups of industries 
bid against each other, wage increases are certain to 
be felt in stimulated retail and wholesale trade. There 
is a danger that as a result of this and other factors 
the prices of consumers’ goods will rise so rapidly as to 
present a mirage of approaching prosperity.’’ These 
remarks would seem to indicate that, although business 
is undoubtedly better, the writer does not think real and 
sustained prosperity is immediately at hand. It is 
clear that as the rises in wages and prices are by no 
means uniformly distributed, reduced consumption 
within the country of certain articles should be antici- 
pated if the present movement continues at its recent 
rate. With regard to the purchases of foreign 
countries the prices of goods offered cannot rise very 
far without receiving checks, either through inability 
to purchase or the lower prices of other sellers. The 
situation calls for a cautious attitude, and the National 
Bank of Commerce urges ‘‘ careful discrimination be- 
tween expansion of demand, which is evident of the 
slow and normal recovery from business depression, and 
demand which reflects purely temporary conditions; 
courage to resist the tendency to bid for labour and 
materials at rapidly rising wages and prices; and far- 
sightedness enough to be willing to forego the tempta- 
tion of immediate profits which might be made on a 
rapidly rising market for the sake of permanent pros- 
perity and the avoidance of disaster.’’ 


Germany. To all appearances the German cabinet 
is experiencing serious difficulties in the execution of 
the recent promise to devise, and to put on the market, 
some kind of stable security, such as Treasury bills ex- 
pressed and payable in gold, so as to induce the Ger- 
man holders of foreign currencies to unload their 
hoards. At any rate, the Berlin haute finance is 
looking askance at this proposal. This is demon- 
strated by a statement issued after a meeting of the 
Central Committee of the Reichsbank, held last week. 
This communiqué puts on record the objections which 
Havenstein, the president of the bank, has raised 
against the idea of utilizing a considerable portion of 
the gold reserve for the purpose of bolstering up the 
mark. Such a step, he believes, would have no lasting 


effect, and in the long run the last vestiges of the 
metallic cover would be swallowed up by it. The gold 
would be of far greater utility later on, when means 
were found to stabilize the German currency. As to 
the proposed issue of gold bills, he regards the carry. 
ing out of such a scheme as a dangerous oupadindll 
constituting a gigantic gamble. The members of the 
committee, states the communiqué, concurred full 
with Havenstein’s views; according to a Sank 
rumour, several of them even expressed their objections 
in still stronger terms. The exchange and currency 
problems are not the only troublesome Propositions 
which the men at the top of the German banking world 
have to tackle. Recent developments appear to have 
conjured up in their minds the fear that the independ- 
ence of the leading financial institutions might sooner 
or later be at stake. It appears that a speculator, of 
foreign origin and place of residence, had accumulated 
some months ago a large parcel of shares in the Berliner 
Handelsgesellschaft, one of the oldest Berlin instity. 
tions of great importance, which has always refrained 
from imitating the ‘‘D’’ banks in the building up of 
provincial branch-nets. The Handelsgesellschaft, 
however, is on intimate terms with a number of the 
most important industrial groups, such as the A.E.G., 
and the late Dr. Rathenau had been the bank’s chair. 
man until he entered the political arena. For some 
reason or other the holder of this lot—35 million marks, 
nominal value, nearly one third of the bank’s capital— 
became desirous of unloading. His purchases had 
been financed partly by a Prague institution, and the 
recent vagaries of the mark may have frightened him 
and his financial backers. It is perhaps only natural 
that Hugo Stinnes should have been approached as a 
likely purchaser, and this idea proved to be good, as 
this magnate jumped at the proposal and took over 
the 35 million mark parcel. Such at least is the tale, 
given out by the interested parties. Whether it is in 
strict accordance with the facts is another question alto- 
gether. Curiously enough Stinnes thought that he 
could do with a few more million marks of these shares, 
and consequently he scraped together another 5 mil- 
lions (nominal value), making him a holder of 40 mil- 
lions, which represents over one third of the entire 
capital, widely distributed amongst the German public. 
This procedure, intended to make assurance doubly sure, 
rather discredits the story that Stinnes had put up 1,000 
million marks for the sole purpose of protecting the 
bank from foreign interference. Though the statutes 
of the Handelsgesellschaft may render it difficult to 
dislodge the present management, and though the iron 
and coal potenate is not on the best of terms with Herr 
Firstenberg, who controls this concern somewhat au- 
tocratically, this transaction may be dictated by good 
reasons which will be disclosed at a later stage only. 
So far Stinnes had not taken an active interest in bank- 
ing, apart from a local venture, which had been given 
up years ago as a failure. The whole incident, how- 
ever, has proved an eye-opener as to the ease with 
which foreign capital, not necessarily employed in the 
interest of foreigners, might gain the controlling 
majority in one of the big banks, which could then be 
forced to serve the ends of the new master. Wishing 
te protect themselves against such surprises, the man- 
agers of the ‘‘D” banks have held during recent 
weeks several conferences, in which the measures, 
likely to attain that purpose, have been fully discussed. 


Sweden. The Stockholm Government has requested 
several departments, amongst others the State Board 
for Social Affairs, to report on the influence of the eight 
hours’ day on the economic position, and to submit 
conclusions as to the desirability of the retention of this 
measure, which so far has the character of a tem- 
porary law only. The majority of the Advisory Com- 
mittee now has submitted its report, laying stress 0 
the increased cost of production due to the shorter 
hours, but insisting on the benefits derived from 


them by the workmen. The conclusion is that, for the 
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MR. J. C. SQUIRE 
contributes an introduction to 
Mr. H. J. Massingham's 
fascinating Anthology 


POEMS ABOUT BIRDS 

From the Middle Ages to the Present Day. (Just pub- 
lished.) Cloth. 10/6 net. 
WALTER WYNN’S new book, 

Defence 

In Dele to Attacks on the Bible and Evangelical Chris- 
tianity made by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and other leading 
Spiritualists. Cloth. 6/- net. 


A Lady's Maid in Downing Street 

is a selection from the Diary of Auguste Schliiter, some- 
time maid to the family of the late Mr. W. E. Gladstone. 
It contains a Foreword by Sir Basil Thomson and several 
illustrations. 7/6 net. 


olitical England 
yc of the 19th Century. Told to Miss Margot 
Tennant by SIR ALGERNON WEST. 7/6 net. 


English Church Architecture of the Middle Ages 
An elementary handbook designed for Architectural 
Students and non-professional visitors to the medizval 
churches. It is by A. Freeman Smith of the Municipal 
School of Arts, Birmingham, with 12 Plates. 

Cloth. 5/- net. 
A cookery book with really inexpensive recipes will be a godsend to housewives. 
The Book of Meals 
By BEATRICE GUARRACINO is specially prepared for 
the Housewife of moderate means. Why not get a copy 


to-day? It is a book of 568 pages, and is illustrated. 
Give the children real old-fashioned fairy stories. Mr. Fisher Unwin's 


series of National Fairy Books contains the best of the world’s 
fairy tales and legends. 
THE CHINESE FAIRY BOOK 7s. 6d. 


THE SWEDISH FAIRY BOOK s. 6d. 
are the latest additions to the series. Titles of the other volumes 
will be sent post free on application. 


T. FISHER UNWIN Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, LONDON, W.C, 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON’S 
LATEST BOOKS 


FOR LOVERS OF WILD LIFE. 
Illustrated Price 7/6 (Postage 7d.) 


WATCHED BY WILD ANIMALS 
By Enos Mills 


Demy 8vo. 


Enos Mills says that when you go out purposely to observe wild animals 
in their native haunts you are watched a great deal more than you watch. 
Almost invariably, he says, he has found animals’ tracks in his wake as 
he traversed wild country, and, through other signs known to the thorough 
woodsman, has discovered that the animals have been spying upon him. 


NO BETTER BOOK FOR THE BAIRNS. 
Or for Children between Six and Sixty. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6/. (Postage 6d.) 


A BOOK OF NIMBLE BEASTS 


Bunny Rabbit, Squirrel, Toad, and 
**Those Sort of People” 


The publishers have been able to issue this beautiful book at the low- 
selling price of six shillings, owing to the cost of production having been 
reduced through their placing a large first printing order. The volume is 
printed on art paper, and contains over 200 illustrations from photographs 
of living animals taken by the author. It is wonderful value for the money. 


HOW TO AVOID DISPUTES AT BRIDGE. 
Cloth Price 1/- (Postage 2d.) 
Size 4 x 2} to fit waistcoat pocket. 


THE LAWS OF ROYAL 
AUCTION BRIDGE 
ARRANGED FOR READY REFERENCE 
By W. A. Gayer 
With explanatory notes by A. E. Manning-Foster, author of ‘“ Auction 
Bridge Made Clear.” 


NOVELS THAT ARE BEING WIDELY READ. 
3rd large Impression Price 7/6 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS, Ltd. 


(Booksellers by appointment to H.M, the King). 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
The latest books in all Departments of Literature kept 

in stock. 
Bound Books for the Library and Presentation. 


Special Department for Scarce Books and First Editions 
of Modern Authors. 


Write for latest Catalogues. 
The Prose Works of J. M. Barrie, Kirriemuir Library. 


Edition in ten volumes, limited to 1,000 numbered 
sets (now out of print) ove £8 8s. Od. 


FLORA. Pictures by Pamela Bianco. 


Verses by Walter de la Mare 
First Edition, published at 25s., for 15s. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £48,000, 000 ANNUAL INCOME £7,000,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, shuw average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 


London Office : 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 


W. C. Fisner, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


SOULS FOR SALE 
By Rupert Hughes 
The Sunday Times says of this big dramatic story that “‘ It is as fine as 


literature as in its other aspects, written throughout in strong, tense, 
athletic English.” 


A FINE NOVEL, 
Crown 8vo. 


THE WINGS OF TIME 
By Elizabeth Newport Hepburn 


Scotsman: ‘* A noble portrait of the finest flower of womanhood.” 

Morning Post: ‘* The author has a quiet, refined pen.” 

Spectator: ‘* Altogether an attractive and readable e 

Aberdeen Free Press: ‘* Weaves a delightful spell round the reader.” 

The Times: ‘* These three hundred pages represent a measure of artistic 
= ammataaes they convey with remarkable lucidity the atmosphere of 
ife.”” 

Glasgow Evening News: ‘‘ A novel on big canvas.” 


TYPICAL ROBEY HUMOUR. 
Price 6/- net 
THE LADY IN QUESTION 
By George Robey 
If you are leaving town and haven't time to go to a bookshop » — it, 
ra 


you will find stacks of Mr. Robey’s book at all the principa way 
bookstalls. It will brighten your journey. 


Price 7/6 


Crown 8vo. 


“A Great Addition to the Literature of the Sea.” 
Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net 


UNDER SAIL 
By Lineoin Concord 


Daily Express: ‘“‘ Here is real story-telling—vivid, colourful, dramatic, 
tragic, bright, and as brilliant as the Eastern sunrise which this pen- 
master, who is also a sailor, describes as few men can. The stories recall 
Stevenson. They rival Clark Russell. They describe sea scenes like 
Stacpoole's ‘* Blue Lagoon.” 

The Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘ He is a master of the technical 
term; and he presents determined men doing the strange things that we 
look for in such seas and in such ships.” 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, LTD. 
148 STRAND, LONDON 
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time being, the law should be kept on the statute book 
until 1926, pending the international reconsidera- 
tion of the whole problem. The minority, whilst ac- 
cepting the principle of the eight hours’ day, asks for 
some latitude as regards the requirements of the re- 
spective trades and as regards seasonal needs. Several 
members of the committee appear to have dissented 
from both views and expressed the opinion that the law 
should be abolished without undue delay. 


New Issues 


October’s Total. If it were not for the Indian 
Government loan which was responsible for a net 
#17} millions of the total new issues of £25 millions 
a very poor showing would have been made for the 
month. As it is the total is £8 millions below that of 
October, 1921, and whereas a year ago over £19 mil- 
lions were raised for use within Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in the month just ended less than £7? millions 
were raised for this purpose. In the political cir- 
cumstances little else was to be expected, but for the 
ten months of 1922 the total capital issues of £218} 
millions are still over £40 millions higher than for the 
corresponding period of last year. This increase is 
wholly ascribable to the greater amount raised within 
the period on behalf of foreign governments munici- 
palities and undertakings which is £30 millions higher, 
and the requirements of India and Ceylon—£16 mil- 
lions more. Great Britain and Ireland's figure is 
practically stationary while the British Possessions 
have asked for £5 millions less. The comparison given 
below is extracted from the well-known compilation of 
the London Joint City and Midland Bank. 


Great * India British Foreign Total. 

Oct. 1920 24,225 30 2,780 52a7 28,152 
10 months. 302,810 3,174 26,268 10,474 342,726 
Oct. 1921. 19,318 3,210 10,651 180 33,359 
10 months. 91,759 19,625 42,211 24,346 177,941 
Oct. 1922. 7,691 17,352 84 204 25,331 
10 months. 89,938 35,965 37,495 54,992 218,390 


“Excluding British Government Loans raised directly for national purposes. 


Pease and Partners. Offer for sale at 93 of 
£1,000,000 5 per cent. Debenture Stock, which will be 
redeemed on or before April, 1954, by a Cumulative 
Sinking Fund of 14 per cent., beginning in 1924 and 
operating by purchase at or below drawings at par 
The company owns, leases and operates collieries, iron- 
stone mines, limestone quarries, bye-product coke ovens 
and blast furnaces. The stock is secured by a float- 
ing charge, subject only to the charge in favour of 
£400,000 4 per cent. debenture stock. No other mort- 
gage or charge can be put ahead of it, except to the 
extent of £250,000 to secure temporary loans. It is 
a good industrial investment and was very quickly 
taken. 

Philip Shepherd & Co. Capital £100,000, half in 
8 per cent. Cumulative Preference and half in Ordinary 
shares of £1; 15,000 of each have been issued and 
fully paid, and 25,000 of each were offered at par. 
The company’s business consists of manufacturing, 
selling and laying of road-surface materials, and it has 
an imposing list of departmental and municipal cus- 
tomers. The proceeds of the issue will be used for the 
repayment of loans and the extension of the business. 
It looks like a sound little concern, but its power to 
increase earnings with expanded capital has yet to be 
proved. 

Power Securities Corporation. Capital £2,000,000, 
in 1,000,000 7 per cent. Cumulative Participating Pref- 
erence and 1,000,000 Ordinary shares of £1; 400,000 
of the Ordinary shares have been subscribed for cash 
at 22s. per share by Armstrong, Whitworth, Babcock 
& Wilcox, British Thomson-Houston, the Directors of 
Balfour Beatty, and the Directors of this Company. Sub- 
scriptions were invited for 500,000 Preference Shares 
. at_par and 100,000 Ordinary shares at 22s. per share. 


The Company has been formed chiefly to assist in th 
development and engage in the finance of electrical “a 
other public utility undertakings. It has acquired the 
whole of the Ordinary Share Capital of Balfour Beatty 
& Co., Limited, for £220,000. That Company ne he 
for a considerable number of years successfully 
specialised in the construction, finance and man “ 
ment of electrical and kindred undertakings.” te 
venture starts under promising auspices, but more in- 
formation might have been given concerning the record 
of the Company whose shares have been acquired, 


Review 
Money and Foreign Exchange after 1914. By Gustay 
Cassel. Constable. 10s. 6d. 


ROFESSOR CASSEL is one of the few econo. 

mists, besides Mr. Keynes, who have, by their com. 
ments on the war finance of the nations, made a name 
for themselves and increased public respect for their 
science. His memorandum, presented for the education 
of the Brussels Conference in the autumn of 1920, was 
marked by the clearness and vigour with which it ex. 
posed the methods of printing press payments, its warn. 
ing against the results of deflation, and its exposition 
of the theory of purchase price parities of exchange. 
This theory, important as it is to the student, remains 
something of a will-o’-the-wisp to those who are grop- 
ing after practical measures owing to the difficulty of 
knowing accurately what the price level is in any 
country at any given moment. Nevertheless its eluci- 
dation marked the rise of a great economic thinker, 
In the volume before us Professor Cassel covers much 
of the ground already surveyed in his Brussels memor- 
andum and in a second one that followed it, demon- 
strates, at length which may be thought unnecessary 
and with arguments which may sometimes be ques- 
tioned, how right his previous utterances have been, 
advocates a system of keeping prices level by means 
of ‘‘ a new rule for a true bank policy,’ and argues 
strongly in favour of stabilization of prices rather than 
deflation, and devaluation of depreciated currencies 
rather than attempts to restore them to pre-war values. 
Since no translator is mentioned, though thanks are 
conveyed to Mr. L. B. Eyre for valuable assistance in 
preparing the English edition, it may be assumed that 
the Swedish Professor wrote this English book himself. 
Ir so it is a great achievement, for the style, if not a 
model of English prose, in clear and easy to read. 

It is the custom of the cobbler to talk leather to the 
exclusion of all other subjects, and Professor Cassel 
like most of the great experts who have made a special 
study of monetary arrangements, sometimes seems to 
attach to them an importance that is exaggerated. 
Good and bad money, high and low discount rates, 
make an enormous difference, but are not the sole 
influence on industry, trade and finance. Professor 
Cassel seems to think that the feverish madness of the 
after-war trade expansion would never have happened 
if the central banks of the chief countries had put their 
discount rates up sooner and more quickly, and that the 
subsequent depression was chiefly it not solely due to 
efforts made by the United States, and to a lesser 
degree by England, to carry out a policy of deflation. 
In fact the rise in prices which accompanied the post- 
war outburst continued some months after the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Bank of England Court had 
raised their rates, and the reaction that followed it may 
fairly be contended to have been caused by the lack of 
solvent customers much more than by the fear of high 
rates for money. As long as there is a keen demand 
for goods at rising prices, producers will turn them 
out and merchants will take them over undeterred by 
the cost of financing them, which the eagerness of the 
consumer enables them to pass on to him. And cof 
trariwise when the public takes it into its head to stop 
buying, no supply of credit facilities will enable the 
producer to force goods down its throat. 
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Meeting: 
CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Ax EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of this Company was 
held on the 30th ult. in London for the purpose of submitting 
to the shareholders an agreement for the sale of the South 
\frican assets of the Company to the Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion of South Africa. 

Mr. W. McDermott presided, and in moving the resolution 
said that the close co-operation of this Company for years with 
the Anglo-American Corporation and the general similarity of 
their holdings had developed into a form of joint management 
in South Africa, which was cumbersome and more expensive 
than seemed necessary. It was a consideration of this position 
which led up to the proposal of the scheme submitted. Many 
indirect benefits might be expected in future from the proposed 
change in administration. If the agreement was approved this 
Company would remain unchanged in, capital and objects and 
freedom of action, but its present African interests would be 
concentrated in the holding of shares in the Anglo-American 
Corporation. As that holding would be a large one, the Com- 
pany would have four of its directors on the Board of the 
Corporation. There was no stipulation in the agreement which 
limited this Company in the undertaking of new business in 
South Africa or elsewhere. By the scheme he would also be 
freed from present liabilities and be in possession of assets of 
such market value as would permit of easy financing for any 
inviting new outlays. 

Although the value of the assets to be sold represented much 
the greater part of the Company’s total liquid assets, there 
would remain a number of small interests of a speculative 

‘character and two important investments, the whole standing in 
their books at a price which promised substantial profits in 
future. The two important interests were the Itabira Iron Ore 
Company and the Mexican Mining Corporation. 

As regards the future position of the Company and the pros- 
pect of dividends, assuming that the Anglo-American Corporation 
could be trusted to administer the valuable interests to the best 
advantage of their shareholders, this Company would stand to 
benefit by the successful operation of the very same mining 
properties as they now depended on for dividends, but those 
dividends would reach them through their holding in the Anglo- 
American Corporation. The directors considered the prospects 
of continued good profits from the mines better than for some 
years past, and by the change in organization now proposed the 
shareholders might expect dividends much earlier than under 
the present arrangement. 

As bearing on the factor of the Anglo-American Corporation 
being able to administer advantageously the business in Africa, 
there was an important security in the fact that the complete 
staffs in Johannesburg and London wouid be continued in office. 
They were aware from the reports of the annual meetings how 
much the services of those staffs were appreciated. 

Mr. R. J. Frecheville seconded the resolution, which, after 
the Chairman had replied to questions, was carried unanimously. 


WE ARE DESPERATELY HIT. 


The hard, lean times through which our country is pass- 
ing, high costs, heavy taxation and bad trade have reacted 
upon us more than we anticipated, 

BUT 
our work simply must go on; just think, 10,000 poor 
women and girls, some mere children, are rescued each 
year from a terrible life of moral degradation, and they are 
not all hardened cases, far from it. 

Will all those who have kindly supported us in the past 
respond to our 

SPECIAL XMAS APPEAL 
and send what they can to the Chairman, Canon W. C. 
E. Newbolt, Church Penitentiary Association, Church 
House, Westminster, S.W.1? 


WILL READERS OF 
The Saturday Review 


WHO EXPERIENCE DIFFICULTY 
IN OBTAINING THEIR COPY OF 
THE PAPER REGULARLY KINDLY 
COMMUNICATE DIRECT TO THE 
. PUBLISHER AT 


9 King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


COAL INDUSTRY: 


EDUCATION : 


EX-SERVICE MEN: 


GENOA CONFERENCE: 


HOUSING : 


INDIA: 


PALESTINE: 


RAILWAYS: 


REPARATIONS : 


TELEPHONES 


Books of Political Interest 
AGRICULTURE: 


Agricultural Research and the Farmer. A record of 
recent achievements. 2s. 6d. (2s. 84d.) 
Royal Commission on Importation of Store Cattle. 
Proceedings ; with Appendices and Indices. (Cmd. 
1541.) 35s. (36s.) 


CENSUS: 
Census of England and Wales. 1921. 
London. Tables. (Part 1.) 


CIVIL SERVICE: 
Civil Service—Estimates for 1922-23. (H.C. 32.) 
18s. (19s.) 
Committee on National Expenditure :—(The Geddes 
Reports). 
Cmd. 1581. First Interim Report. 4s. (4s. 23d.) 
Cmd. 1582. Second Interim Report. 3s. (3s. 2d.) 
Cmd. 1589. Third Report. 4s, (4s. 23d.) 


County of 
2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.) 


Coal Industry Commission, 1919. 

Vol. I. First Stage of the Inquiry. Reports and 
Minutes of Evidence on the. (Cmd. 359.) 

3s. 6d. (4s.) 
Vol. Il. Second Stage of the Inquiry. Nationalisa- 
tion. (Cmd. 360.) 7s. (7s. 9d.) 
Vol. Ill. Appendices, Charts, and Indexes. (Cmd. 
361.) 6s. (6s. 6d.) 


Board of Education—Report for 1920-21. (Cmd. 1718.) 
2s. (2s. 2d.) 


Training and Employment of Disabled  ex-Service 
Men Report from the Select Committee. (H.C. 170.) 
12s. 6d. (13s, 03d.) 


International Economic Conference, Genoa. 
relating to April—Mav, 1922. (Cmd. 1667.) 
2s. (2s. 23d.) 


Papers 


Experimental Cottages. A Report on the Work of 
the Building Research Board at Amesbury, Wilts. 
(IIlustrated.) 5s. (5s. 3d.) ‘ 
Graphical Cost Analysis of Cottage-Building. (With 
Diagrams.) 2s. 6d. (2s. 84d.) 


Budget of the Governor-General of India in Council 
for 1922-23 and Discussions thereon in the Indian 
Legislature. 12s. 6d. (13s. 6d.) 
Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Pro- 
gress and Condition of India during 1921. (With 
Maps and Diagrams.) (H.C. 171.) 2s. 6d. (3s. 04d.) 


Civil Administration of Palestine. Interim Report 
July 1, 1920—June 30, 1921. (Cmd. 1499.) 3d. (4}d.) 


Railway Statistics. Particulars of Selected Com- 
modities conveyed by Freight Trains over Standard 
Gauge Railways in Great Britain during certain 
periods in 1920 and 1921. 30s. (30s. 9d.) 


Reparation Commission Papers :— 
No. 1. Statement of Germany's Obligations under 
the heading of Reparations, etc., at April 30, 1922. 
2s. (2s. 13d.) 


Telephone Service, 1922. Report from the Select 
Committee ; with Proceedings. (H.C. 54.) 4s. (4s. 2d.) 


May be obtained through any bookseller or directly from the 
Sale Offices of 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
LONDON 36 ‘Abingdon Street, $.W.1. 
MANCHESTER—37 Peter Street. 
CARDIFF—1 St. Andrew's Crescent. 
EDINBURGH—23 Forth Street. 
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These considerations are important because Pro- 
fessor Cassel is so convinced of the truth of his reading 
of the facts of the past that he bases on it a ‘‘ a new 
rule for a true bank policy ’’ by which ‘‘ the supply of 
credit must be so regulated that no rise in prices and, 
naturally, no fall in prices either, takes place.’’ By 
this system if prices go up the central banks put rates 
up, credit contracts and prices fall. Then rates are 
brought down, credit expands and prices rise again 
It is quite possible that regulation of the price level on 
these lines may be, within limits, practically effective, 
but recent experience makes one doubt whether it will 
work as simply or quickly as Professor Cassel seems 
to assume. Credit, as measured by the volume of 
bank deposits, did not contract here until long after 
prices had fallen, and so the fall can hardly have been 
due to the contraction. On the other hand, the recent 
reductions in the Bank rate which began fifteen months 
ago have by no means been accompanied by credit 
expansion, because the lack of demand for goods by 
solvent buyers has checked enterprise much more effec- 
tively than cheap money has encouraged it. 


Stock Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


OT being a politician, it matters little to me, but 
N: I were, I should want to take the Stock Ex- 

change by the shoulders and shake it vehemently, 
out of sheer exasperation at its studied indifference to 
the General Election. Where you do hear the Election 
mentioned is in the Home Railway market. Jobbers 
there, somewhat tired of being incessantly asked for 
their views by stale bulls of railway stock, take glad 
refuge in the comfortable cave of caution ‘‘ until we 
know how the Election has gone.’’ Not much conso- 
lation, this, to the hundreds of people who dashed 
bravely into stock last August, on grouping hopes, and 
who are now wondering, rather forlornly, how mucn 
longer they will be required to nurse their babies before 
they are likely to see a profit. Prices have fallen 
steeply enough from the top to suggest that they may 
be getting near the ground. If we had any means 
for ascertaining how much more stale stock there is to 
come to market, we might be able to. form a rough 
idea of what may be the chance of Home Railways 
taking a turn for the better; a turn such as often comes 
at or about this time of year. But the carry-over ac- 
count is not a reliable guide, and then, apart from that, 
the Election is an unknown quantity. If the Labour 
Party wins a lot of seats this time, people won’t be keen 
on buying stocks in an industry upon which the 
Nationalizers will want to experiment amongst the first 
in their programme. 

A word to those who have had dealings with bucket- 
shops that decline to pay the paper-profits which their 
clients have ‘‘ made.’? The sharks must have been 
doing very well lately out of the option-money raked 
in from the public. Now’s the time to bring a little 
pressure to bear for the payment of debts to customers 
wanting money from those bucket-shops. Legal as- 
sistance will very likely be necessary, but the solicitor 
need not mind being told that the outsiders will plead 
the Gaming Act. They would, too, if it paid them to 
do so. Having money in hand, however, they will 
probably pay rather than allow cases to get into the 
Law Courts. This little hint will be worth bearing in 
mind by the too many who had resigned themselves to 
inclusion in a portentous list of victims. 

With home securities under a slight cloud of political 
suspicion, it is appropriate to point out that Anto- 
fagasta deferred at 724, and United of Havana ordinary 
at 72 are a couple of quite good speculative investments 
The excellent traffics of the former, and the unex- 
pectedly good dividend just declared by the latter, con- 
joined with the trace of nervousness attaching to 
British Railway stocks, stamp this pair as being what 
the newspapers call ‘‘ hopeful purchases.’’ 


Rubber, the latex, looks like going better, and onl 
the gamblers are selling sound rubber-companies' 
shares. Two or three quite decent rubber reports hay 
lately appeared, demonstrating that, after all we non 
said to the contrary, dividends may not be so very far 
away. It seems to me, however, that the Stock Ey. 
change optimists want to make the best of all Possible 
worlds. The Stevenson Commission recommends re. 
striction of output, and this came duly, if Partially, inty 
force last Wednesday. Well and good: rubber ought 
naturally, to improve in price and therefore the shares 
are talked up. But the higher price of rubber is to 
be brought about by a restricted output from the pro- 
ducers, whose profits will be increased by the forme; 
and diminished, temporarily, by the latter considera. 
tion. Wherefore it will pay to be careful and not toy 
exuberant in running after rubber. Oil shares are out 
of the picture for the time being : textiles already stand 
fully-valued in most cases: shipping is still rather mis. 
trusted by the average investor: Marconis are dull in 
consequence of the new 6} per cent. debenture issue 
at 99. Scope there is, accordingly, for enterprise in 
rubber shares, especially on any drop. And up-and. 
downs are certain to occur in this wayward—not to 
say freakish—market, for some time to come. 

It is estimated that there will be well over three 
thousand visitors in the Stock Exchange on Saturday, 
to view the War Memorial unveiled by the Earl of Bal. 
four last week. Lord Balfour’s speech read better 
than it sounded. Its delivery was halting and 
laboured. Some people in the House thought that the 
speaker was overcome with the emotion raised by his 
recollections. He failed to get into touch with his 
audience. But the press account gave a more kindly 
idea of the symmetry of Lord Balfour’s thoughts, and 
in the papers, the speech read well. 

Janus 


Money and Exchange 


After succeeding in the early days of the week in 
repaying the Bank of England in spite of the pressure 
expected at the end of the month, the money market 
found itself inconveniently poor on Wednesday, in 
spite of the ease expected in consequence of Govern- 
ment interest payments. On Thursday the ease at 
last made its appearance, and was accounted for when 
the Bank return appeared showing that the Govern- 
ment had been obliged to finance part of the interest 
payment by borrowing from the Bank. Among the 
foreign exchanges there was further demoralization in 
German, Austrian and Polish currencies, but a wel- 
come improvement showed itself in the American price 
of sterling and also in the currencies of our late 
Allies, Belgium, France and Italy, the latter having 
risen quite sharply in value owing to the apparently 
satisfactory conclusion of the Fascist movement. 


Publications Received 


Banking: Currency and Credit. A Lecture delivered by Sir 
William Carruthers (Director and General Manager of Bar- 
clay’s Bank, Ltd.) 

Monthly Bulletin. Swiss Bank Corporation. Oct. 

Monthly Review. London and River Plate Bank. Oct. 

The Bulletin of the Federation of British Industries. Oct. 31. 


Dividends 


AnGLo-SumaTRA Rupper.—5 per cent. for year ended May 31. 
No dividend was paid for 1920-21. 

Borax Consouipatep.—Interim 1s. per share on Deferred Ord., 
as a year ago. 

Jonc Lanpor Rupper.—5 per cent, for year ended June 
No dividend was paid for 1920-21. 

Lonpon MaritTIME INVESTMENT.—Final 4 per cent. on Ord., 
making 8 per cent. for year ended Sept. 30, as for 1920-21. 

Sant1aco Nirrate.—7} per cent. for year ended June 30, as for 
1920-21. 

SEconp EDINBURGH INVESTMENT Trust.—Final 9 per cent. 0 
Deferred, making 15 per cent. for year ended Sept. 20, # 
for 1920-21. 

Unitep Sua Betonc Russer.—Interim 5 per cent. as a year af 
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High-Class .Cinemas. 


Theatres. 


— 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


(Managing Director: Sir Oswatp 


“UNDAY, 6 to 10.30. STAR FEATURE and 9th Episode of “‘ THE THREE 
su} F MUSKETEERS” of Alexandre Dumas, etc. 


NEXT MON.. TUES. and WED.—1.45 to 10.30 
“THE GOLD DREDGERS” by Byron Morgan, featuring WALLACE REID. 


“PROGGY’S LITTLE BROTHER,” founded on “ Brenda’s”’ story. 
All Next Week: CHARLIE CHAPLIN IN “PAY DAY” 


NEXT THURS., FRI. and SAT.—1,45 to 10.30 
“THE INVISIBLE POWER” by Charles Kenyon, 
featuring HOUSE PETERS and IRENE RICH. 
“THE BELOVED FOOL.” A Swedish Production featuring 
IVAN HEDQVIST and HILDA BORGSTROM. 


Lectures 


ECTURES at ‘* The Porchway,’’ 138 Craven Road, W2, on 

Fridays at 3.30. Series on “‘ Studies on Christian Mystical 

Doctrine.’’ Nov. 10th, D. M. Dunlop on “‘ The Mystery of 
Golgotha.”” Admission free. Class on Gnosticism by Miss C. E. 
Woods, Tuesdays at 6.15. Nov. 7th, ‘‘ The Mystery-cults in 
Greek Religion.” 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS.—Heptameron, well illus., edited by Saintsbury, 5 
vols, £3 10s.; Rabelais, illus., 2 vols, 36s.; Lord Morley’s 
Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s.; Chaffer’s Pottery 
and Porcelain, last edition, £2 10s.; Slater’s Engravings and 
their Value, last edition, 42s.; G. K. Chesterton’s New Jeru- 
salem, 6s. 6d.; Koebel’s Argentina Past and Present, 13s. 6d. ; 
Tyndale’s An Artist in the Riviera, £1; Beorrow’s Works, 
6 vols., 35s.; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of Europe, new copies, 
1914, 42s., for 6s. ; Sand’s History of the Harlequinade, 2 vols., 
lés.; Lewis the Monk: A Romance, 3 vols. (scarce), 21s. ; Don 
Quixote, trans. by Shelton, 3 vols., 1908, 21s.; Knipe’s Evolu- 
tion in the Past, 1912, 21s.; Rupert Brooke, Collected Poems, 
Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Aphra Behn’s Works, large paper 
copy, 6 vols., 1915, £5 5s.; Merriman’s Novels, 8 vols., blue 
cloth (scarce), £3; Byron, Astarte by Earl of Lovelace, 18s., 
another Edit. de Luxe, £3 10s.; Baxter Prints: The Pictures 
of George Baxter, with 140 plates, just issued, £3 5s.; Gil- 
fillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s., 
1854; Ruskin’s Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; 
Carmen, illus., by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also 
for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a-list of 
books you will exchange for others. Epwarp Baker’s GREAT 
Booxsuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of everv description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken.—_MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES; earn 
while learning. Booklet free.—RkEGENT INsTITUTE (Dept. 
154), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


The Saturday Review 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(Payable in Advance) 


Post FREE: 


At Home anp ABRoaD 


One Year : £1 10 O 
Half Year : 15 0O 


9 King St., Covent Garden, WC. 


= 


NEW THEATRE 


St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
Special Matinees 
ON 


MON., Nov. 6th, SAT., Nov. 25th, & WED., Nov. 29th, 
at 2.45 


MEDEA 
SYBIL THORNDIKE 


as “MEDEA” 


LESLIE FABER 


as “JASON” 
Mondays, Nov. 13th, 20th, 27th, Dec. 4th, Shelley's “ The Cenci” 
Seats at the Theatre (Regent 4466) and all Libraries. 


Travel 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 

MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS. CHINA, JAPAN. @ 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA. AUSTRALASIA 

Adaress for all ness, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspar streen 


Passenger Business, 
London, 8.W.1; Freight or Genera! Business: 122, Leadenhall yy 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES CO., 122, Lerdenhali Street, London, & 


le 


LEPLAY HOUSE. CHRISTMAS VACATION. 
VISIT TO ROME. 
ISTORICAL SURVEY OF ROME from the earliest times 
to the present day. Special sections on Classical Rome and 
on Rome of To-day with its educational, social and political 
institutions. Complete tour will take 19 days, leaving London 
Tuesday, December 26th. 
For full particulars apply to Miss Marcaret Tatton, 65, 
Belgrave Road,. Westminster, S.W.1. 


Be® Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupes oy 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONEY (in millions) 


Latest Stock Ratio Previous Note issue 

Note of Gold to Note Oct. 31 

Issues. Gold. Notes. Issue. 1921. 
European 
Countries % 
Austria Kr. 2,683,863 ? = 2,590,414 90,904 
Belgium Fr. 6,524 267 4 6,543 6,111 
Britain (B. of E.)4 101 103 106 
Britain 287 15688 295 314 
Bulgaria Leva 3,800 38 1 3,758 3,518 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 9,836 80st 8t 10,024 12,327 
Denmark Kr. 466 228 51t 423 493 
Esthonia Mk. 700 291+ 56 404 _ 
Finland Mk. 1,389 43 3 1,403 1,383 
France Fr. 36,694 5,532 15 37,129 37,522 
Germany (Bk.) Mk. 409,973 1,005 — 374,506 91,528 

a other Mk. 39,338 _ — 31,420 7,535 

Greece De. 1,909 1,356+ 74+ 1,786 2,110 
Holland Fl 995 590 60 975 1,056 
Hungary Kr. 61,941 ? -- 60,264 23,643 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 13,641 1,318+ 9t 13,771 13,640 
Jugo-Slavia_ Dnrs. 5,153 78 1 5,237 4,495 
Norway Kr. 382 147 39 381 420 
Poland Mk. 499,039 31 — 463,706 182,777 
Portugal Esc 851 9 1 849 685 
Roumania Lei 14,730 4,760 Bs 14,448 12,829 
Spain Pes. 4,136 2,523 60 4,146 4,292 
Sweden Kr. 527 274 45 548 650 
Switzerland Fr. 814 520 63 789 970 
Other Countries 
Australia 56 24 4} 58 56 
Canada (Bk.) $ 166 165 36 194 194 
Canada (State) $ 269 269 254 
Egypt LE 25 5) 10 27 36 
India Rs. 1,813 24 13 1,808 1,797 
Japan Yen. 1,103 115+ 1,280 1,256 
New Zealand £ 8 8t Lunt 8 7 


U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,299 3,085 134 2,315 3,296 


+Total cash. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 
Oct. 28, ’'22. Oct. 21, '22. Oct. 29, ’21. 


& 
Total deadweight ......... 7,610,090 7,612,380 7,628,493 
Owed. abroad 1,075,914 1,075,914 1,103,109 
Treasury, 739,940 737,010 1,123,977 
Bank of England Advances — 2,250 51,000 
Departmental Do. 179,138 182,472 162,758 


Note.—The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached 
at Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. The increase of £80 millions shown by the latter figures 
is nominal and due to a conversion scheme. During the year 
£88 millions was actually devoted to redemption of Debt. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 
Oct. 28, 22. Oct. 21, '22. Oct. 29, ’21. 


£ 

Total Revenue from Ap. 1 467,269 455,937 527,719 

~,, Expenditure ,, ,, 423,058 414,016 582,854 
Surplus or Deficit ......... +44,211 +41,921 —55,135 
Customs and Excise ...... 164,697 160,235 186,733 
Income and Super Tax... 157,997 155,191 155,614 
10,112 9,472 8,568 
Excess Profits Duties ... 954 954 29,714 
29,850 28,600 27,500 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 29,890 29,720 58,133 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
Nov. 2, ’22. Oct. 25, '22. Nov. 2, ’21. 
& 


Public Deposits ............ 15,034 15,201 16,250 
Other 108.845 110,180 125,652 
Government Securities ... 50,665 47,654 56,944 
Other a ae 68,190 71,435 80,913 
123,158 121,886 125,411 
Do. less notes in cur- 

rency reserve 102,008 100,736 105,691 
Coin and Bullion =f 127,435 127,432 128,418 
22,726 23,996 21,726 
18.9% 19.1% 15}~’ 


CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 


Nov. 2, '22. Oct. 25, 22. Nov. 2, ’21. 

£ 
Total outstanding ......... 287,993 287,170 313,655 
Called in but not cancld. 1,543 1,545 1,830 
27,000 27,000 28,500 
R_ of E. note, backing ... 21,150 21,150 19,450 
Vora! fiduciary issue ...... 238,300 237,475 263,875 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
Nov. 1, ’22. Oct. 25, ’22. Nov, 2 
‘21. 


Metropolitan 27,780 30,651 30,096 
49,066 52,077 51,483 


Year to date (all) ........... 


Do. (Country) ..:.:.;... 2,359,361 2,310,295 2,544,169 


LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 


Sept., 22. Aug., '22. 

Coin, notes, balances with 
Bank of England, etc.... 197,620 202,201 213,259 
Acceptances 50,171 50,542 47.738 
298,856 308,809 397 567 
400,471 409,010 322/039 
728,834 731,954 804,37] 
MONEY RATES Nov. 2, '22, Oct. 26, 22. Nov. 2, °9 
% . 

5 
Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 4 4 4 
3 Months’ Bank Bills... 23 23 3h 
6 Months’ Bank Bills ...... 2§ 2§-3 3-4 


Weekly Loans 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
Nov, 2, ’22. Oct. 26, '22. Nov. 2, '21. 


New York, $ to ...... 4,413 4.441 3.923 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4.47} 4.443 pa 
Montreal, $ to £ ......--- 4.46 4.433 4.26} 
Mexico d. to ........-++ 263d. 263d. 323d. 

Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... 6 3/32d. 6d. 8 3/32d. 
Valparaiso, $ to £ ......... 33 32.60 35.30 
Montevideo, d. to $ ..... 42d. 41d. 
Lima, per Peru £ ......... 10% dis. 11494 prem. 13% prem. 
arenes 63.90 64.85 53.27} 
Do., 1 month forward ... 64.00 64.90 — 
Berlin, marks to £......... 21,500 19,500 720} 
Brussels, frcs. to £ ...... 68.80 69.90 54.90 
Amsterdam, fl. to £ ...... 11.393 11.38 11.54 
Switzerland, fres. to £ ... 24.39 24.54 21.32} 
Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 16.62 -16.60 17.21 
Christiania, kr. to £ ...... 24.42 24.80 28.94} 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 22.12 22.10 21.12} 
Helsingfors, mks. to £... 173} 186 233} 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ...... 29.15 29.19 29.37. 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 229 215 88} 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 23d. 33d. 5fd. 
Er. 00 140} 138} 425 
Budapest, kr. to £ ...... 11,000 11,500 3,350 
Bucharest, lei: to £  ...... 720 685 6103 
Belgrade, dinars to £ ... 250 245 295 
Sofia, leva to 650 650 525 
Warsaw, marks to £ ... 60,000 55,000 18,250 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 790 765 755 
piastres to £ 973 973 97} 

ombay, d. to ru ' 

Calcutta, d. to { 156d. 154d. 16 
Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 293d. 30d. 333d 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 423d. 393d. 

Singapore, d. to $ ......... 283d. 27 29/32d 
Yokohama, d. to yen ... 26d. 


TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 


End Sept.,* End Aug., End Sept., 
Membership 1922. 1922. 1921. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,299,798 1,300,404 1,433,249 
Unemployed 190,048 187,083 211,958 
14.6 14.4 14.8 


“The figures on ‘* Live "’ Register of Labour Exchanges show 
a decrease of 10,000 during the month. 


COAL OUTPUT 


Week ending Oct. 21, Oct. 14, Oct. 7, Oct. 22, 
1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

5,355,400 5,254,900 5,209,000 4,236,600 


198,898,800 193,543,400 188,288,500 106,196,300 
IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 


1922. 1922. 1922 1921, 
Sept., Aug.. July, Sept. 

tons, tons. tons. tons. 
Pig Iron 430,300 411,700 399,100 158,300 
Yr. to date 3,389,600 2,959,300 2,547,600 — 1,828,500 
555,900 520,800 473,100 429,300 
Yr. to date 4,108,400 3,552,500 3,031,790 2,394,600 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 
Gold, per fine 02. O2s. 4d. 928. 10d. 104s. 10d. 
jIver, PCT OZ. 403d. | Czechos! , 
Se'h pig No. 1 ton £500 £500 Denmark SS — 
Copper, Standar France Fr 8 14.627 12/47: 
traits » 1793.9 £177.89 155.2.6 478 1851 
= £37.26  £37.10.0 "£26.0.0 | Holland 9 
Coal, best Admiralty ,, 27s. Od. 28s. Od 30s. 6d. Italy Lir 1,504 905 — 599 
we 3 3,534 2,055 — 1,479 
CHEMICALS AND OILS Lithuania Mk, 6 1,077 705 — 372 
Nitrate of Soda, per ton £14.5.0 £14.5.0 £15.10.0 | Spain Pes. 12+ 1,260 798 463 
Indigo, Bengal _—per Ib. 9s. Od. 9s. Od. 1ls. 6d. | Sweden Kr. 7 715 69 — 46 
Linseed Oil, spot perton £40.0.0 £40.10.0  £29.0.0 | Switzerland Fr. 6 853 877 
Linseed, La Plata ton £19.26 £19.10.0 £16.0.0 | Australia S 12* 101 128 + 27 
Palm Oil, Benin spot ton £32.10.0 £32.0.0 £39.10.0 | B.S. Africa £ 6 25 27 + 2 
Petroleum, w. white gal. Is, 3d. Is. 3d. Is. 5d. | Brazil Mrs, 6 705 1009 + 304 
Turpentine cwt. 123s. Od. 125s. Od. 68s. 9d. | Canada $ 12} 732 "816 + 94 
FOOD China Ts. 12+ 906 601 — 305 
Flour, Country, straights ; Egypt £E 6 21  —_ 1 
ex mill 280 Ib. 33s. 9d. 33s. 6d 39s. od, | Japan Yen. 8 1,373 1,023 — 350 
Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. New Zealand £ 6 16 7 + Nn 
per 480 Ibs. 41s. 6d. «39s. 9d. ga, | Siam 71 71 
Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter United States $ 9 2,175 2,741 + 566 
NY. per bush. 139} cents. 1363 cents. 112} cents. tTo Sept., 22. *To June, '22 +1921. 
SECURITY PRICES 
TEXTILES, ETC. : BRIT. AND 
Cotton, fully middling, 4 '22. Oct. 26, 22. N 
American per Ib. 14.44d. 14.35d. 12.65d. | Consols 57} 578 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G.F. War Loan 33%. 95 
Sakel per Ib. 17.75d 17.75d 23.50d. | Do. 4% ... 95° -y 4 
Hemp, N.Z. spot, per ton £32.5.0 £32.0.0 £42.0.0 | iro. xD 81} 
Jute, first marks m £31.5.0 4£31.5.0 £27.0.0 | Do. 4% 100 #xbD 87} 
Wool, Aust., Medium Funding 4% vee ry 100} 97 
Greasy Merino Ib. 193d 193d. 18d 4% 85§ 713 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 153d 15d. 88} 88} 774 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 73d. 73d. 7d. | Conversion 34% ea 74 ro = 
Tops, 64’s Ib. 65d. 64d. 51d Bank of England on’ 623 
Rubber, Std. Crepe Ib. 113d 113d. 93d. | India 33% 65 = ry 
Leather, sole bends, 14-161b. Argentine (66) 5% ... 
per Ib. 2s. 4d. 2s. 4d. 2s. 9d. | Belgian 
OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) — ine months 614 x 604 
Sept. Sept. a (1886) 43% ... 90 90 81 
1922. 1921. | ‘96 93 93 84 
Imports... 76,944 86,378 German 3% 1 ry 
Exports ...... ..... 62,511 55,248 534,724 518/66] | 33%... 22 22 ae 
Re-exports  ......... 6,381 8,595 77,873 77.640 | Japanese 44% (1st) 104} 104} 1 
Balance of Imports 8,052 22,535 115,946 231.327 Russian 5%... ~ 10 11} —_ 
Expt. cotton gds. total 16,396 13,311 140/991 | RAILWAYS 94 
Do. piece ads. sq. yds. 395,824 965,386 3,068.278 1,866°34] | Great Central Pref.’ ...... 22} 22 
Expt. woollen goods 4,594 3,665 43,964 "42.951 | Great Eastern ........... 36} 3538 74 
Export coal value... 8,110 5,194 51,412 27.856 | Great Northern Pref. 65 = 
Do, quantity tons... 7,083 3,407 45.477 13.352 Great Western ............ 104} 1024 
Export iron, steel... 4,630 4,082 44.699 47.883 Lond. Brighton Def. ...... 625 on pe 
Export machinery... 4,281 5,198 37,309 57,602 | London Chatham is 73 = 
Tonnage entered... 3,704 3,400 31.697 97.499 | & 101 1003 54 
» Cleared ... 5,731 4,101 43,289 24.387 & 323 31} 
INDEX NUMBERS a Itan Distrier 54 22} 
United Kingdom— Sept., Aug. idland re 3 16 
Cereals and Meat ..... 8734 880} 9944 1 119 18 17} 93 
Other Food Products 6825 674 669 352 | South Eastern Def... 67 
1116 1,123 1,120 1,258 | Underground 31} 40 20} 
Minerals 699 691.7125 '87) 7/0 4/6 
1 4644 | Antofagasta .................. 
Miscellaneous .......... 818 887 900987} | «BA. South 724 70} 40} 
of Aug., July, Sept., July Canadian Pacific 1814 165 
abour 4 i 
Fond, Rent, Clothing, 70 45) 
any—Wholesale ept. 1, Aug 1, 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1922. 1922. San Paulo 15} 
All Commodities ....... 2,891 1,393 914160 | United of Havana. ......... 714 9 
United States—Wholesale Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Aug. 1, Oct. 1, A 1 INDUSTRIALS, BTC, 7 
(Bradstreet’s) 1922, 1999" 1921, Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref... 26/0 25/9 21/9 
$ $ Armstrongs 18/6 
All Commodities ............ 12.5039 12.0793 12.0688 11.199 8 61/3 
urma i 5 
FREIGHTS Nov. 2 Coats. 
From Cardiff to 1922. 2, Courtaulds 65/9 46/3 
West Italy (coal) 11/9 11/6 e. Cunard ....... 20/0 53/6 31/6 
ort Said 13/9 5/6 
Bombay 17/6 Fine Spinners... 39/0 7/0 
Aires Imp. Tobacco ....... 
Australia (wheat) 45/059 | Listers 
Aires (grain) 95/0 23/9 2 15/0 
San Lorenzo 27/6 25 / Mexican Eagle 22 32/6 
- America 2/0 m/e P. & O. Def. 
(general) 24/9 24/0 20/0 | Royal Mail ..... 86} x 
a (cotton-seed) 11/0 11/0 14/0 4 7/32 4 9/32 78h 
12/6 11/9 11/0 
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